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THE REORGANIZATION OF OUR ARMY. 


“Men of thought, be up and stirring night and day ; 
Sow the seed—withdraw the curtain—clear the way.”’ 


So much discussion has arisen in the past few years respecting the sub- 
ject of this essay, that it may appear presumptuous for me to attempt 
to say anything new; but have you thought that although the world 
has often been more warlike, it has never been more military than it is 
to-day? We are constantly recruiting, drilling, arming, and going 
through maneeuvres of mock campaigns. Why do we do this? It is 
to systematize military action and leave nothing to chance; to absorb 
more of the energy and intellect of our military men, and to accustom 
the people to think of peace as but a truce. Everybody is fond of 
war in peace. Children love to hear martial music, tender girls and 
slender maidens worship brass buttons at balls and reviews; and was 
there ever a boy who has not, during some period of his youthful 
fancies, dreamed of becoming a great general? On the other hand, 
everybody is terrified into shuddering by the awful horrors of war in 
action,—devastating, mangling, murdering war, changing strong 
men to ashes, leaving parents childless, children fatherless, wives 
widowed, and maidens loverless and forlorn. Sensational! Ah! no 
pen can depict, no mouth can utter a thousandth part of the “ sensa- 
tion” that is witnessed by the field ambulance or hospital tent in every 
glorious campaign. Still, were war to come, we would all exult in the 
triumph of our arms, and even pious priests and prelates would render 
thanks to God the more fervently when the dispatches state that the 


slaughter has been greater of another people than of our own. 
Vout. XI. N. S.—No. 4. 22 
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Look at the French Revolution. That volcanic force which shook 
the earth to its centre is never to pass from men’s minds. With it 
there came a change in the composition and organization of armies 
which has had a very marked effect upon the military and political 
history of the world. How great this change has been may be ap- 
parent when we recall that only eighty years ago the host that Napo- 
leon assembled for the invasion of Russia (four hundred and fifty 
thousand men) was likened to the great horde that Xerxes led into 
Greece ; yet Napoleon, on that expedition, had not as large an army 
as France keeps to-day, during the silent slumber of profound peace. 
Not only are the standing armies of to-day larger than the armies of 
the last century, but they are trained to a degree of efficiency never 
even attempted by the military heroes of the past. We are just re- 
covering from our own great war, and, during the past few years, a 
new impulse has been given to military education. Not only are 
greater facilities for instruction afforded to our officers, but a higher 
standard of professional knowledge is demanded ; and it is insisted 
upon that the art of slaughter shall not be allowed to lag behind in 
the grand march of scientific education. 

Unlike the nations of Europe, Uncle Sam has escaped militarism ; 
but military sentiment is constantly increasing, and the people will 
wish to know more of the army in the future than they have known 
in the past. In 1860 the man who had seen military service was a 
notability in his neighborhood ; but to-day the ex-soldier is encountered 
in every walk of life. 

Our regular army at the time of President Lincoln’s inauguration, 
March 4, 1861, consisted of ten regiments of infantry, one regiment 
of mounted rifles, two regiments of dragoons, two regiments of cav- 
alry, and four regiments of artillery, in all about thirteen thousand and 
twenty-four officers and men. This force was increased at various times 
during the war to something over fifty thousand men, but it has been 
under the process of reduction so long that we now have only a trifle 
over twenty-five thousand men, which are divided into ten regiments 
of cavalry, five regiments of artillery, and twenty-five regiments of 
infantry Of ten companies each. 

A cavalry regiment is now composed of twelve troops, and is sub- 
divided into three squadrons of four troops each. This is undoubtedly 
the best possible form of organization, easily admitting of further sub- 
division or of union into larger units. 

In the artillery twelve companies also form a regiment, and this 
organization is maintained for the purpose of classification, but a single 
company forms a battery, and habitually a battery acts separately, but 
in concert with infantry or cavalry, and artillery officers differ widely 
in their opinions of the proper organization of this arm of the service. 
It is almost impossible, however, to perfect the organization of the 
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infantry and artillery without an increase of men, and a reasonable 
increase, say of five thousand men, would provoke no hostile demon- 
stration towards Congress; but, on the contrary, would be regarded by 
the people as consistent with the policy of timely precaution. For we 
must have a sufficient military force to insure the respect that is due to 
the nation’s lawful demands, both within and without our borders. 
Hence the minimum military force should not be less than one man 
for each two thousand souls of population; that is, one soldier for 
every one thousand male souls, or one soldier for every two hundred 
and fifty able-bodied citizens. I do not doubt that in case of a great 
crisis the force marshaled on the side of order and justice would 
always be found equal to the occasion ; but, at the same time, when we 
consider the wealth of our great cities, it is not impossible that an in- 
furiated mob might destroy more property in a single night than 
would pay the cost of maintaining a sufficient military force for many 
years. 

The reorganization of our army was referred by act of Congress, 
July 24, 1876, to a commission consisting of two members of each 
House of Congress, the Secretary of War, and two officers of the 
army. What this commission did, except to collect a great mass of 
material that was never acted on, seems to be known only to the offi- 
cial archives, for the subject of reorganization has been going on ever 
since. 

In the organization of an army two distinct but intimately con- 
nected problems present themselves,—first, what shall be the tactical 
organization ; secondly, what shall be the administrative organization. 

With regard to the tactical organization, the main features to be 
kept in view are, first, What formation is most suitable as a nucleus 
around which to build a much larger army in case of foreign war? 
secondly, What formation is best suited to protect the frontier both 
North and South, and to quell internal disturbances in time of peace? 

Some may say in answer to the first, that the United States can 
afford to be unprepared for foreign war, because the causes of quarrel 
are so few, and the extent of our country so vast, as to render any in- 
vasion highly improbable, and an attack by an ordinary-sized army 
simply absurd. To a certain extent this is true, but it must be 
acknowledged that our military organization is totally insufficient for 
a first-class power. The army is the power that supports the dignity 
of the nation when the courts fail; hence we should look to the or- 
ganization of the army as carefully as to the Department of State. 
And since it is our policy to keep as small an army as possible, and 
maintain our standing at the head of the family of nations, we should 
have the best possible organization ; and there should be a law pro- 
viding for the direct transfer, in case of invasion or insurrection, of 
such number of privates fram the organized militia of the several 
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‘States as to fill up each of the various companies of the regular army 

to the maximum strength of one hundred men, without the slightest 
delay. Then it might be said that the regular army has a reserve. I 
think we have been very much misled by the use of this word reserve. 
In fact, we have no reserve properly so called; we have merely got the 
local militia in the old sense of the word, but under a new name, and 
the volunteers. Besides filling up the companies of the regular army 
there should be a designated series of reserves ready to assist the regu- 
lar forces, and the President should have power to call them forth 
whenever he should deem it necessary, even to the extent of the whole 
male population in certain extreme emergencies. 

This is an idea not superficial and fanciful, but strong and weighty. 
It deserves the most serious reflection and mature consideration of 
every prudent, practical man; and if such men will but pause to 
think earnestly, and meditate dispassionately on its vast importance ; 
if they will but contemplate it in all its attitudes, and trace it to all its 
various consequences, they will not hesitate to part with trivial and 
chimerical objections to an increase of our army and a change in its 
organization. 

There was a time, and not so very long ago, when the army was 
looked upon by some people as a menace to State institutions and civil 
liberty ; and the inhabitants of one section of our country were pray- 
ing that the army might be taken away, at least out of their vicinity ; 
but there is litttle danger of the army ever being employed as an in- 
strument to oppress the people. True it is that it might be possible 
for the President, during the recess of Congress, if he should be so 
arrogant, so ignorant, so reckless of the consequences, to bring on war 
by employing armed forces in a hostile manner; but must we expose 
our lives, our property, our national resources, to the tender mercies 
of a foreign invader, and invite him, as it were, by the weakness of 
our military establishment, to destroy our railroads and loot our de- 
fenseless cities, simply because we are afraid that the ruler of our 
choice, dependent on our will, might be so foolish as to endanger his 
own neck by an abuse of the means given him to provide for the pro- 
tection of the nation. 

The art of war, like most other things, is a science not to be learned 
in a day; but to be perfected only by diligence, time, and practice. 
Is this supported by reason? If you don’t believe it, turn back to 
the commencement of our Civil War, and look at the battle of Bull 
Run. One glance will be enough. 


‘‘Tn tragic words here read what evermore 
Should teach us to prepare in peace for war ; 
Pause here and think one moment and concede, 
War is an art, not learned by all who read.” 
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It was thought at that time that the unexpected defeat of the Union 
army was due to the raw militia, but it is now the general conviction 
of the country that the misfortunes of that day were not due so much 
to the faults of the troops as to the inefficacious combinations of the 
general officers. But, whatever may be the faults of the militia, and 
notwithstanding what has been written by those who seem to think 
that, like Baron Munchausen, they alone and single-handed could easily 
put the National Guard to flight, it should be remembered that from 
1861 to 1864 the militia and volunteers by their faithful services, 
patriotism, and valor expiated the nation’s want of preparation, and 
proclaimed anew the perpetuity of the Union. But there seems to be 
a confusion in our ideas as to the use of the militia. Some of our 
regular officers look upon it merely as a nursery for the line, a feeder 
of the regular army ; while perhaps the militia, officer looks upon the 
militia as a service in itself, which is to be kept intact and placed in 
the finest and most complete working order. Whatever the decision 
may be, if we are to have a well-trained militia; if we are to have an 
efficient army, we must organize their tactical units upon a proper 
basis. Dr. Billroth, in his lectures on the wounded in war, estimates 
that eighty per cent. of all wounds were caused by rifles, about fifteen 
per cent. by large guns, and not quite five per cent. by lance and sword. 
These figures may at first be doubted, and appear to favor the infantry ; 
but the doubt suddenly clears away when we read that Mr. Archibald 
Forbes says that the statistics for the whole war (on the German side) 
prove that over ninety per cent. of the wounds were due to rifle fire, 
about nine per cent. to artillery, and only one per cent. to cold steel. 
In the face of these facts we must conclude that the infantry is the 
most essential element of an army ; in other words, I might say, the 
army is the great white elephant of war, of which the cavalry resem- 
bles the proboscis, or feeler ; the infantry the body, or source of en- 
ergy; the artillery the feet which, backed by the infantry, crushes 
everything within reach. But particular care must be taken that each 
part has its proper proportion, else the whole will soon break down if 
subjected to severe service. 

Our national legislators seem to have lost sight of this, for the act 
of Congress reducing the army to a maximum of twenty-five thousand 
men provided that no reduction be made in the cavalry. But there is 
no doubt about it, the infantry is the main force which supports all. 
Upon infantry as a basis the whole organization of the army must be 
built ; and the regiment should be in the future, as it has been in the 
past, the tactical unit of the army. Whatever may be the “ fighting 
unit,” whether it be one company or a battalion of four companies, its 
general direction in every important engagement will come from the 
regimental commander. Thus, with an army of thirty thousand men, 
I beg to suggest the following as a suitable organization,—viz., three 
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divisions of infantry, three brigades of cavalry, and three brigades of 
artillery. Since no legislation is necessary for the formation of army 
corps or armies, they being formed in case of war at the direction of 
the President, it is not necessary to establish any permanent organi- 
zation for such large bodies, but each division should consist of three 
brigades under the command of a divisional general. Each brigade 
should consist of three regiments under the command of a brigadier- 
general. Each regiment of infantry should consist of three battalions, 
each composed as follows,—viz., each battalion of four companies of 
infantry, except the third battalion of every third regiment, which 
should consist of three companies of mounted infantry and one com- 
pany of horse artillery with four light guns. Each regiment should 
have one colonel, one adjutant, and one quartermaster, who should also 
be regimental commissary. Each battalion should have one major, and 
each company one captain, one first lieutenant, one second lieutenant, 
and in time of peace fifty enlisted men. It is hardly necessary to re- 
mark that in the three-battalion regiment the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel should pass on to oblivion and exist no more. Surely he is not 
needed simply to say “ officers, halt,” at regimental parade. 

The cavalry regiment should be formed the same as the infantry ; 
that is, four troops to a squadron, three squadrons to a regiment, three 
regiments to a brigade. Each artillery brigade should consist of three 
regiments, each regiment of six batteries, each battery of one captain, 
one first lieutenant, one second lieutenant, fifty enlisted men, and four 
field guns. And above all things there should be no captains without 
companies to command. ‘The idea of having skeleton companies is in 
every way subversive to the best interests of the service, and should 
not be tolerated by Congress. 

From the above a general organization table may be deduced as fol- 
lows : 
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Thus, with an army of thirty thousand men there would be sixteen 
thousand two hundred and fifty-four infantry, five thousand four hun- 
dred and eighteen cavalry, and two thousand seven hundred and eigh- 
teen artillery, making a total of twenty-four thousand three hundred 
and ninety enlisted men for duty in the line, and leave five thousand 
six hundred and ten men, which would supply all the various depart- 
ments and corps now existing, and still leave-sufficient men for the 
organization of a quartermaster corps, which is so badly needed. 

It would be hardly proper to pass on without saying just a few 
words about the proposed artillery organization. The horse artillery of 
the infantry brigades will take the place of the present light batteries, 
and although this makes the infantry a little more complex, it simpli- 
fies the artillery proper; and as light guns will be needed with the 
infantry, it is thought better to provide a place for them in the infantry 
organization. Again, the history of the War of the Rebellion shows 
many changes in the organization of the artillery, but it became more 
and more manifest as the war progressed that the artillery should be 
formed into brigades, and the same reasons that rendered artillery bri- 
gades advisable then still exist. We should profit by the lessons taught 
in actual service, and seek to apply them during peace. As Mr. Home 
says, “An army will never fail so long as it can learn and apply a 
lesson.” 

The plan of officering the army from a military school is very ex- 
cellent so far as it goes, but the Military Academy has not and does not 
graduate a sufficient number of cadets to meet the constant demands of 
the service, and additional officers are from time to time commissioned. 
These officers should be selected from the most brilliant and exemplary 
young men in the ranks of the army, and in time of peace no appoint- 
ments should be made from civil life. The following clipping from a 
daily paper will probably show the reason why civilian appointments 
should not be made more clear than any remarks that I might here 
make: 

“The Register says that Lieutenant Robert Sewell enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the only officer commissioned in the United States 
army in modern days without any examination whatever. Yes; and 
it might have added that his appointment was made clearly in violation 
of law.” 

However, it is not to the officering of the army in time of peace 
that I wish to call attention, but to the officering of the army in time 
of war. When the militia is employed in the service of the United 
States, the President should have power to appoint the officers in the 
same manner as they are appointed in thearmy. But you say the Con- 
stitution reserves to the governors of the respective States unrestricted 
authority to officer the militia. Well, I doubt it¢ for the Constitution 
distinctly declares that Congress shall have power “To provide for 
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organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and for governing such 
part of them as may be employed in the service of the United States.” 
Now, what do the words “organizing” and “governing” mean? They 
mean that just as soon as the State militia is mustered into the service 
of the United States it becomes a national militia, and that Congress 
shall have complete control. The President, then, becomes com- 
mander-in-chief, and Judge Story says, “ Over the national militia the 
State governments never had or could have jurisdiction. None such is 
conferred by the Constitution of the United States, consequently none 
such can exist.” And further, the statutes of some, if not all, of the 
States expressly prohibit the governor from being commander-in-chief 
of the militia in actual service; hence, under what color of authority 
could he appoint officers to the vacancies that occur while thus em- 
ployed? And again, according to the executive construction of the act 
of July 17, 1862, contained in a letter from the general-in-chief to 
the governor of Missouri, “The organization must be by batteries and 
regiments, and the officers of such batteries and regiments are to be 
appointed by the State; but the division and army corps commanders 
are to be appointed by the President.” Now, if the President can ap- 
point a brigade commander, why can he not appoint a regimental com- 
mander whenever a vacancy occurs? Or, in calling out the militia, 
why not call out enlisted men only, and appoint the officers after mus- 
ter? I leave this question to your future consideration, and pass on 
to that most comprehensive term, 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION, 


In the event of a foreign war we may safely calculate on being able 
to immediately place in the field at least one man for every one hun- 
dred souls of population, which, according to the late census, would 
give an army of about six hundred and fifty thousand men. The 
feeding, arming, clothing, and equipping of such a large army is a labor 
second only to that of recruiting and organizing it into tactical units ; 
still, the subject of “ administrative organization” relates not only to 
the entire subject of supply, but to the whole management of military 
affairs, both in peace and in war. Hence military administration 
practically divides itself into three parts : 

1. The needs of the well men. 

2. The care of the sick men. 

3. The discipline of all. 

Of all people, soldiers should be taught to be governed by their 
needs, not by their fancies. 

Food, clothing, arms, ammunition, and pay may be denominated 
as the only requisites necessary for a soldier in the field. These needs 
should be supplied by but one department. This would not only pre- 
vent much friction and delay, but, in case of war, everybody would be 
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active, still there would be no confusion. The fact that there should 
be a well-organized quartermaster’s department to provide all these 
needs will be apparent by a glance at our present system. The army 
register shows, if I counted them correctly, five hundred and eighty-two 
staff-officers. Of these, ten are brigadier-generals, thirty are colonels, 
fifty are lieutenant-colonels, one hundred and forty-eight majors, while 
the entire line of the army has but nine general officers, forty colonels, 
forty lieutenant-colonels, and seventy majors. No wonder the army is 
top-heavy. Even admitting that the engineer corps properly belongs 
to the line, there is still left too great a proportion of “ staff- officers,” 
both in numbers and in rank. Of course some of these officers handle 
bread, but don’t fool yourself, they are in no wise the “staff of life” 
of the army. On the contrary, from their rank, numbers, and near- 
ness to Congress and the Executive they have obtained for themselves 
independent departments, which are destructive of military organiza- 
tion and a bar to the harmonious dispatch and economical administra- 
tion of army affairs. 

It has become a very popular thing to advocate economy in the 
army, and to effect this efforts are made to reduce the pay of the adju- 
tant and quartermaster of the regiment, while the staff, which is the 
real source of expense, is never touched. Now, would it not be a wiser 
policy to reduce the rank and pay of the chief signal officer and the 
chief of ordnance, and let the regimental adjutants and quartermasters 
alone? And further, by consolidating with the quartermaster’s de- 
partment the subsistence, pay, and inspector-general’s departments, 
the number of high-ranking officers of the staff could be greatly re- 
duced ; at least there would be no need of but one brigadier-general, 
while now there are four. 

Perhaps a suitable and efficient organization for a consolidated 
quartermaster’s department would be one brigadier-general, three col- 
onels, fifteen lieutenant-colonels, twenty majors, fifty captains, and two 
thousand enlisted men. This would give one brigadier-general at army 
head-quarters, one colonel at each division head-quarters, one lieutenant- 
colonel at each brigade head-quarters, and leave the majors and cap- 
tains for assignment as assistants. The enlisted men would supply the 
place of the clerks, artisans, and teamsters now taken from the fighting 
strength of the companies. 

A certain number of the majors or captains should be charged 
with the duty of paying the brigades, turning over to each regimental 
quartermaster sufficient funds to pay his regiment, each colonel super- 
vising the payment of his command. If the regiment is not all at 
one station, the regimental quartermaster could either pay the detached 
companies in person, or send the funds to the quartermaster of their 
post or station. So far as inspection is concerned, each regimental 
and brigade commander should be charged with the inspection and 
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efficiency of his command, recommending to his superior from time to 
time whatever he deems necessary for the welfare of the troops under 
him. The accounts of the disbursing officers should be inspected by 
expert accountants specially selected from the captain quartermasters 
for the purpose. Would not an organization of this kind, working 
under the control of one mind, be far superior to the present system, 
under which the quartermaster’s department builds the bake-shops, the 
subsistence department the ovens, and the post treasurer has charge of 
baking the bread? Surely this arrangement is as hurtful to the effi- 
ciency of the army as it appears ridiculous. With such a division of 
responsibility, is it any wonder that in time of war the soldier goes 
sleeplessly searching for food? “ We read much of the battles round 
Metz; of the skill displayed by the generals on this side, of the mis- 
takes made by those on that ; of the gallant conduct of the soldiers of 
two great nations. We read long lists of killed and wounded, but we 
hear little of the many human lives lost by fever, cold, hunger, and 
want. round the beautiful city of Lorraine.” ; 

Our army is unlike the armies of Europe. All our citizens, even 
the poorest, are accustomed to a plentiful supply of the necessities of 
life, and to preserve their health in camp a continuation of their regu- 
lar mode of living must, so far as practicable, be provided. The 
American would starve on what the Dago would live with comfort, 
and this is the very reason why we should have not only a good, but 
the very best, system of supply. Napoleon said, “ War is the art of 
being the stronger on a certain point ;” and he might have added that 
the strength of the army’s stomach is far more important than the 
strength of field-works. Give an army plenty of food, plenty of 
clothing, plenty of bullets, and you will always have an efficient 


fighting force. 
THE CARE OF THE SICK, 


In every army there are more or less sick men, and this is espe- 
cially true of an army raised suddenly, as ours must needs be, in case 
of war. In reporting about the Army of the Potomac, Dr. Tripler 
said, “It seems as if the army called out to defend the life of the 
nation had been made use of as a great eleemosynary institution for 
the reception of the aged and infirm, the blind, the lame, and the deaf, 
where they might be housed, fed, paid, clothed, and provisioned, and 
their townships relieved of the burden of their support.” In time of 
peace men physically disqualified for soldiers may be kept out of the 
service, but in time of war they will creep in, whether their motive for 
hoodwinking the examining surgeon be patriotism or personal aggran- 
dizement. Once enlisted, they must be kept well as long as possible ; 
hence the first duty of the surgeon is to preserve the health of the 
well, and his next duty will be the caring for the sick and wounded, 
and the procuring of supplies for their proper treatment. Perhaps 
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shelter, medicine, and food are the principal things that the soldier 
patient needs, and for the purpose of supplying these an ambulance 
corps is formed. The field ambulance system was adopted about a 
hundred years ago. Before its adoption wounded soldiers were either 
carried. to the rear by their comrades, or left to lie, unheeded, where 
they fell, until after the fighting had ceased ; and it was not until near 
the close of the Rebellion that an ambulance corps was brought to a 
high state of efficiency. In fact, ours was the nation that first demon- 
strated its usefulness, and at the close of the Rebellion our ambulance 
system was the best in the world ; but the conditions of modern war- 
fare, the immense increase in the range of rifles and rifled artillery, 
calls for a more perfect system than we even then had. I do not mean 
by this that the surgeon is expected to perform capital operations on 
the battle-field, but he must be prepared to apply such remedies as will 
facilitate the removal of the wounded to a place of safety without 
causing them unnecessary pain. Therefore, taking a battle as it would 
be fought to-day, it is evident that these remedies should be applied at 
three principal points,—viz., first, at the ambulance station, which 
should be selected at a point just outside the zone of rifle fire. To 
this place the wounded should be carried on stretchers or otherwise ; 
the first dressings applied, the colored badge fastened to the clothing 
of those who need immediate attention; and they should then be 
placed in the ambulances and sent to the rear, beyond the zone of ar- 
tillery fire, where the second or operating-station should be established. 
Here the patient should be made as comfortable as possible, and such 
amputations as are absolutely necessary should be quickly made, and 
the patient then conveyed to the third station or field hospital, estab- 
lished at some convenient place about three or four miles in rear of the 
fighting line, where definite treatment could be adopted until such time 
as he could be removed to a general hospital. 

Such a system could be made very efficient with the following or- 
ganization of the medical staff,—viz., one surgeon-general at army 
head-quartérs ; one surgeon (colonel) at each corps head-quarters ; one 
surgeon (lieutenant-colonel) at each division head-quarters; one sur- 
geon (major) at each brigade head-quarters; and three assistant sur- 
geons (one captain, one first, and gne second lieutenant) for each regi- 
ment. Although three assistant surgeons to a regiment are more than 
are needed to give professional attendance in time of peace, yet this 
number would be required in time of war, and the great object is to 
have one organization applicable at all times. 

Last, but not least, comes 


THE DISCIPLINE ,OF ALL. 


“Good order and subordination, so useful in all places, are nowhere 
so essential as in an army. The government ought precisely to de- 
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termine the functions, duties, and rights of all military men, soldiers, 
officers, chiefs of corps, generals.”—Vattel. 

Discipline is what keeps an army from becoming a lawless, riotous, 
uncontrollable mob; and there is no class of people so fond of having 
their own way as the Americans. They are educated from the cradle 
up to manhood to think and act for themselves. The spirit of inde- 
pendence is breathed into the nostrils of the babe, only to come out in 
after-life ; and this is the reason why strict, rigid, equitable rules of 
discipline are especially essential to the organization of our army, in 
order that it may be instructed and moved in accordance with the will of 
one man. We need a discipline that will quickly transform a confused 
multitude of men, hurriedly brought together, into a trained body of 
obedient troops. 

The nature of the American recruit does not take kindly to dis- 
cipline, and it is only by continued and enforced exactness and punctu- 
ality that makes him finally accept cheerfully the exigencies of military 
service. But every people and every army have their own peculiarities, 
and it is worse than useless for us to attempt to copy from the English, 
second-hand from Germany. What we need is an American army 
founded upon American ideas, and organized to suit our republican 
form of government. After war has once been declared, the rapid 
means of transportation now existing admits of but little discipline 
being given before mobilization ; therefore all of the various parts of 
the military machine should be carefully wrought out in time of peace, 
so that when war comes they may be all readily made to work for the 
one great end, victory. 

The regular army must ever stand as a model for the militia, but 
the great dispersion of the troops over the entire country, with colonels 
who seldom see their regiments and generals who know little or nothing 
of their officers, makes the matter of discipline somewhat difficult. I 
do not believe in any species of familiarity between officers and enlisted 
men, for familiarity is bound to breed contempt and weaken authority ; 
but I do believe that there is nothing more important to good discipline 
than that continuous chain of responsibility which should exist from the 
most exalted general to the lowest private. Is the army well disci- 
plined? Oh, ask me not to write,the answer! for fear that I might 
shock the modest dignity of some kind friend by an unguarded sen- 
tence; but let me quietly whisper in your ear that a few golden rules 
of discipline would not be amiss. 

The writer trusts that the language employed in this essay will be 
attributed solely to his wish to benefit the army, and not to undue 
confidence in his own opinions. 

W. A. CAMPBELL, 
Second Lieutenant Ninth Infantry. 














ABOUT HUNTING AND SNAKES. 


I wanT to try to show, by this paper, how a hunter can have an in- 
teresting and exciting day without killing game, or even getting a 
shot,—that is, if he is in a rattlesnake country. I will tell the story 
and give the incidents of the day as nearly correct as it is possible to 
remember; and I have told it so often, and it was so amusing to my 
friends, that I have no fear but that I will give the facts just about as 
they occurred. But in doing this my reputation for “ pluck” and skill 
as a hunter may suffer a little. 

It was some years before the war, when game of every kind could 
be found near almost all of our military posts in New Mexico, and at 
this particular time I could, from the front door of my quarters at 
the old post up against the bluffs at Fort Union, see at one time 
nearly any and every day several hundred antelope on the plain be- 
tween the post and Turkey Mountain, five or six miles to the east. 
There were no locomotives, cars, telegraph wires, nor poles then to 
frighten them away or make them wild. 

I had been having very bad luck in hunting, while Captain Shoe- 
maker (military store-keeper ) had been killing an antelope, and some- 
times two, nearly every time he went out, which was once or twice a 
week, Consequently, I determined to go beyond and on the east side 
of Turkey Mountain for a day’s hunt, and so started out one morning 
very early for a long day, hoping to find the game less wild than 
nearer the post. 

Turkey Mountain runs north and south, or nearly so, and seems 
to have been pushed up, from below, by some gigantic force, five or 
six hundred feet (at the highest point) above the general level of the 
plain, on all sides of it. It is about twelve or fifteen miles long, and 
perhaps six miles across from base to base. It is very rocky and un- 
even, and is or was thickly wooded (generally with pine) from the 
northern end to within two or three miles of the southern end, where 
the trees disappear or never grew, and at which point there is a plainly- 
marked crater of an extinct volcano. 

My route from the post was direct to this crater, and of course to 
the extreme southern end of the mountain. There is a gradual ascent 
from the plain, from the east and west, to the rim of the crater, which 
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is almost an exact circle, except at the southern side, where the lava 
seems to have broken away and poured out over the country to the 
banks of the Moro River, some miles away to the south. 

This place was at that time a favorite spot for antelope, as the in- 
side of the crater, after ages, perhaps, had accumulated soil sufficient 
to make a smooth surface and produce a fine crop of sweet grass. It 
was from a quarter to half a mile, in a straight line, across the crater 
from rim to rim, and there was a gradual descent from the rim on all 
sides to the bottom, which was three or four hundred feet lower than 
the top, or rim. The topography of the country here, and in the 
vicinity, was favorable to the hunter, as the ridges of lava and the 
many boulders lying about furnished him good cover. 

But, to my surprise there was not on this occasion an antelope to 
be seen in any direction, which at once led me to suppose that other 
hunters, or lurking parties of Indians, had been there before me on 
this particular morning, all of which had a tendency to make the 
hunt decidedly more interesting. 

Finding no game here, I moved on to the east until I had well 
cleared the southern end of the mountain, and then turned almost 
directly north, keeping close to the edge of the timber on the left and 
west in order not to be forced out on the plain to the east, if there 
should be Indians hiding near the mountains in the timber. In this 
way, in case of trouble, I would have had a fighting chance of passing 
through the timber of Turkey Mountain to the west, and would have 
probably reached the post in safety. 

For many miles I saw no antelope or any other living thing in the 
shape of man or beast. This was so remarkable for that section of 
country at that time, I felt certain some unusual thing had frightened 
the antelope away. And to make my mental eyes, as it were, grow 
larger, I could by looking away off to the east over the plain see 
very distinctly “‘ Wagon Mound,” a place on the “old Santa Fé trail,” 
which had become celebrated as the scene of many Indian fights with 
white traders bound for Santa Fé, before the Mexican War, and of 
course before Fort Union was ever thought of, and when. “ Kit Car- 
son,” “ Maxwell,” and “St. Vrain” were boys. So, calling to mind 
the written and unwritten history of this celebrated place, the stories 
told of men who heroically fought and died, had a tendency to give to 
every bush and stone an Indian. 

However, I pulled myself together and rode boldly on to the north, 
and don’t know to this day the cause of such an entire absence of game 
from a country where usually there was so much. 

In the afternoon, when well abreast of the northern end of Turkey 
Mountain, but some miles to the east of it, and about fifteen miles 
from the post, I saw quite a large herd of antelope quietly grazing, and as 
the cover and wind were all in my favor, my hopes were high for game. 
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I approached to within sixty yards of the herd, and was well cov- 
ered by a little hill or ridge, and felt almost certain that in five minutes 
I would have an antelope to take back to the post. 

I dismounted quickly, laid my rifle on the ground, unfastened the 
lariat from its place just behind the saddle, took the picket-pin in my 
hand (the other end of the lariat was around the horse’s neck), and 
then found a stone to drive it into the ground. After about the third 
stroke with the stone I felt a sharp sting on the back of my left hand, 
and at the same moment heard the rattle of a snake, and saw within 
a few inches of my hand the last half of a large and horrid-looking 
rattlesnake just about to disappear in a hole in the ground. His tail 
was in the air for a second, and his rattles seemed to wave as a flag, in 
triumph, as much as to say, “ Ah, I have got you this time!’ I had 
made it a rule to kill, either by shooting, or with stones or sticks, every 
rattlesnake I saw. But this time I thought the “boot was on the 
other leg.” 

I immediately examined my hand, and sure enough there were the 
two punctures, just the distance apart to correspond to the fangs of a 
snake. I was of course frightened almost out of my wits, and my case 
looked very serious indeed. I was twelve or fifteen miles from the doctor 
at the post, and knew that a very rapid ride would cause the blood to 
circulate faster and send the poison through the veins all the quicker, 
and, on the other hand, if I rode slow, the loss of time would bring 
about the same results. All these things and many more passed 
through my mind in the few minutes ocenpied in pulling the picket- 
pin out of the ground and putting the lariat back in its place. Shoot- 
ing at the antelope I don’t think entered my head. I was in great 
doubt how best to proceed, but finally acted on the rule laid down for 
old-fashioned whist-players,—i.e., “when in doubt play a trump.” J 
took a drink, and a big one. 

I put the flask back in the saddle-bags, picked up my rifle, and 
mounted at once, and in a few moments was going at a gallop towards 
the post, and watching all the time for the swelling to begin in my snake- 
bitten hand, and to my consternation I thought I could see it was 
getting larger. I also began to feel very warm, which was to my mind 
evidence that the poison was doing its deadly work. I then pulled up 
and took the walk, and finally halted long enough to take another 
drink, knowing if I could get thoroughly under the influence of the 
brandy there would be a chance for me. This time I took “a 
whopper.” 

After this I rode quietly along for a short time, and tried to cool 
down, and made desperate efforts to be a philosopher, and die, if I had 
to, like a man and a soldier. But 1 soon found I could not play that 
réle worth a cent. I did not want to be a philosopher and I did not 
want to die. I did not like the idea at all of being found on the 
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prairie by my friends, swelled up like a dead toad, and black and ugly 
from the effect of the snake-bite. 

It all of a sudden struck me that I was not feeling so very badly ; 
in fact, I felt just at the minute very familiar and good. Thought I 
had felt that way on some other occasion. I knew I had never before 
been snake-bitten. 

I succeeded, after a great effort, in not looking at my bitten hand 
for several minutes; but finally, feeling so much more cheerful and 
hopeful, I determined to peep at it again, trusting that my fears had 
made my case much more serious than it really was. With this feeling 
I slowly raised the hand (it seemed very heavy) before my face. I let 
it drop to my side with a feeling of horror, and realized that there was 
no hope! The hand appeared to be much swollen, and my whole body 
seemed to take on a feeling of weariness and lassitude that I thought 
preceded immediate death. 

I laid my rifle on the saddle in front of me and then raised both 
hands together that I might see just how much the left one was 
swollen. To my amazement the right one was just as large as the left, 
and not only that, there seemed to be several pairs of hands; in fact, 
the air was full of them, and all badly snake-bitten. It suddenly oc- 
curred to me that I was very drunk, and at the same time realized that 
I could not be badly poisoned, or the brandy would not have taken 
effect so soon. Thinking the matter over for a moment, I remembered 
how hard it was to make a man drunk who had been bitten by a rattle- 
snake, while I had got very drunk without the slighest difficulty and 
in short order. 

When it fully dawned on my benumbed brain that I was not bitten, 
I gave one wild, joyous whoop, and then broke out into a series of 
Indian yells. I leaned forward, or rather fell, on my horse’s neck and 
began to laugh, and roared, in a drunken way, until I was almost ex- 
hausted, as the reaction from, as I supposed, almost immediate death to 
life on the prairies, and horseback, was almost too much happiness for 
my shattered nerves. However, I had to brace up and look sharp, as 
a big revolver belted around my. waist, a heavy rifle and a frisky horse, 
with the load of brandy I had aboard, were just a little more than I 
could manage with dignity and ease. 

I straightened myself in the saddle and tried to ride like a soldier ; 
but I had many scrambles to hold on to my rifle, keep both feet in the 
stirrups, and remain in my seat. I was, however, too much delighted 
at my reprieve from death not to rejoice and have a howling good time 
at the unexpected and delightful termination of the snake-bite. 

I very soon got into an argument with myself. I seemed to be two 
fellows. The sober lieutenant was saying to the lieutenant who was 
drunk something to this effect: ‘‘ You are a pretty fellow, you are; 
scared to death because pieces of the stone broke off when you drove id 
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the picket-pin in the ground, struck your hand, and made the blood 
come, but you ought to be court-martialed for cowardice ;” and “ I sup- 
pose you think you ought to have a brevet for this day’s work. Pretty 
soon you will fall off your horse and lose your hair.” “You go to 
hell—mind your business—damn Injins—whip forty—go way.” And 
a lot more of the same kind. 

My whole mind was given to my horse and rifle, and to keep from 
falling off. I rode slowly and carefully, as I understood how impor- 
tant it was for me to remain mounted, for had there been no danger 
from Indians there were many chances of meeting small parties of 
prowling Mexicans, who very probably would have thought the pos- 
session of a good rifle and revolver and a few dollars sufficient in- 
ducement to commit a murder, especially if the man was drunk and 
helpless, and an “ American.” 

As the effect of the brandy began to die out a feeling of pathos 
crept over me. I wanted to weep, and felt religious. If I had hada 
friendly breast on which to lay my head, I think I could have sobbed 
with pleasure. But my horse would allow no fooling of that kind 
about his neck ; consequently I was forced to “sit up,” and did not 
enjoy myself as much as one who had suffered so greatly ought to 
have done. 

I was, however, rapidly becoming sober, and was growing very 
sleepy. But, as 1 was now in the wagon road leading from Fort 
Union to Maxwell’s ranch and the Arkansas River, and again on the 
west side of Turkey Mountain, I felt as if I was getting “out of the 
woods,” as a few miles farther on I would reach a point from which . 
I could see the post, although eight miles away. 

Feeling more secure in the saddle, I increased the gait a little, and 
soon reached the top of the ridge from which I could see the post 
(the old one) ; but, strange to say, I could not see an antelope at which 
there was any chance of getting a shot, even had I been in a shooting 
condition. 

A few miles farther brought me close to some ponds, within five 
or six miles of the post, and I discovered there was a small flock of 
wild geese on one of them. I thought perhaps I was near enough to 
my normal condition to get the better of a goose, so rode off to the 
right (west) of the road, dismounted (with some difficulty), and made 
my horse fast to some volcanic rocks ; but I had not gone far towards 
the geese before I discovered that he seemed very much excited, and 
was dashing about from side to side and straining hard at the lariat. I 
knew there was some unusual cause for this, so turned about and 
watched. In a few minutes three or four men on ponies, a half-mile 
away to the west, showed themselves for a second and then disappeared. 
The surface of the ground between me and these men was rough, and 


although there was no timber, a party, with care, could have ap- 
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proached me without attracting attention under ordinary circumstances ; 
but fortunately I looked in their direction just in time, for when the na- 
ture of the ground compelled them to show themselves again they were 
much nearer, and on their third appearance were still nearer, and evi- 
dently trying to get between me and my horse. 

I waited for no further developments, but returned to my impatient 
and frightened horse as rapidly as possible. I knew the men were 
either Mexicans or Indians, and from their manner of riding thought 
they were Indians; if so, I should be on horseback, as I could then 
fight or run away, whichever should prove to be best. 

I lost no time in unfastening my horse and putting up the lariat 
and making an attempt to mount. For some minutes it was only an 
attempt, for just as soon as I raised my foot to put it in the stirrup he 
would give a plunge and try to be off. I, however, gathered the reins 
up short and tight in the left hand, and at the same time grasped a 
portion of the mane with the same hand, threw my right hand (which 
held the rifle) and arm well over the saddle, quickly placed my left 
foot in the stirrup, and made a quick spring and threw my right leg 
over the cantle, but failed to take an upright position, as the horse gave 
a bound forward at the same time I made the spring to mount, which 
left me hanging on his side like a monkey who was trying to dodge 
the whip of the “ring-master” on the other side. With me hanging 
in this ungraceful position my horse went thundering across the plain 
to the east, in the direction of the road, as if Old Nick was after him, 
and it was a run of nearly a quarter of a mile before I got into the 
saddle. If I had been in a circus rig and had performed such a feat 
of riding on my horse’s side, I would have “ brought down the house.” 

As soon as I got well into the saddle I regained control of the 
horse and brought him down to a walk, and almost immediately was 
in the road leading to the post. Looking back, I saw the men occu- 
pying the position I had just left. 

I felt entirely exhausted, broken down, and defeated at every turn, 
and had only strength to relieve my feelings by sighing out the ex- 
pressive words, “ Well, I’l] be damned!” I rode slowly and sadly 
towards the post, which was only a mile or two away. 

I had had what one might call “a full day.” I had ridden over 
thirty miles, been bitten, as I supposed, by a rattlesnake, got drunk 
and sober, was at the point of death and had recovered, and all this 
within twelve hours of the same day. 

I rode quietly to my quarters, dismounted, sent my horse to the 
stable, and went to bed, feeling thankful that I had a back and a com- 
fortable place to put it. 

W. B. Lang, 
Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel U.S.A. 


Op Point, VIRGINIA. a 
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THE COLORED AMERICAN AS A SOLDIER. 


Among the military matters coming regularly before the Fifty-second 
Congress was a proposition to reorganize the artillery and infantry 
arms of the service. 

Had the changes sought in this proposition been secured, the field 
of the colored man in the army would have been considerably en- 
larged, and the number of colored men in the service thereby have 
been increased. 

Hitherto there have been four regiments in the service—to wit, 
the Ninth and Tenth Cavalry and the Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth 


‘Infantry—of which, according to the law creating them, the enlisted 


men have been colored men. It is now proposed to confer authority 
on the President to direct, at his discretion, the enlistment of batteries 
of colored men to serve in any or all of the regiments of artillery as 
well. 

This movement would indicate that the colored soldier, who won 
such favorable recognition during the closing period of the Civil War, 
has been able to maintain the same honorable standing during the long 
period of exacting frontier service which has followed. 

These colored regiments have passed all this time, with but little 
exception, in places far away from popular view, and amid dangers as 
great and hardships as severe as have been shared by any part of the 
army. In this dull and trying service they have been carefully weighed 
in the balances of usefulness, and the general testimony of those whose 
words are entitled to special weight is, that they have not been found 
wanting. In encounters with robbers and Indians they have mani- 
fested both skill and bravery; so that out of ninety-three medals and 
certificates won for gallantry by the enlisted strength of the army up 
to 1892, twelve were won by colored men, which is one-third more 
than their proportion. 

Generally quite as hardy as white troops, their record in the sur- 
geon-general’s report for 1892 presents the two following noteworthy 
facts: The death-rate among the white troops was 8.16 to the one 
thousand ; among the colored troops, 7.11 to the one thousand. The 
admissions to the hospitals for alcoholism among white troops were 
44,91 to the one thousand; among colored troops, 4.36 to the one 
thousand. Twelve years’ experience by the Twenty-fifth Infantry, and 
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a very hard winter’s experience by the Tenth Cavalry, in the Depart- 
ment of Dakota, prove beyond question that colored troops can stand 
the cold as well as other troops ; and if well cared for, they are as well 
contented when the mercury is twenty or thirty below as when in “the 
land of cotton.” An interesting sketch of the Tenth Cavalry, re- 
cently published, shows that from the time of its organization in 1866 
up to 1891 it had participated in four campaigns, and had been en- 
gaged in over a dozen Indian battles and skirmishes. The reputation 
of the Ninth Cavalry, long established, received its latest touches of 
splendor in the Sioux campaign of 1890, in consequence of which it 
now has one troop stationed near Washington, D. C., and sent four 
troops to the opening of the World’s Fair. 

Through the kindness of Captain D. B. Wilson, of the Twenty- 
fifth Infantry, I am able to present the following remarkable sketch of 
the active history of this regiment (the Twenty-fifth), with special ref- 
erence to its marches,—matter never before published. The whole 
regiment, in two battalions, left Louisiana in May, 1870, by steam- 
ship, and landing at Indianola, Texas, marched the first day (from 
three o’clock in the afternoon to two o’clock next morning) a distance 
of twenty-two miles, in order to reach water. In view of the fact that 
the men were unaccustomed to marching, and that the journey was 
made largely at night, this march was regarded as phenomenal. It 
was followed up, however, by daily marches until San Antonio, a dis- 
tance of one hundred and fifty miles, was reached. From San Antonio 
the several companies were ordered to posts as follows: To Fort Bliss, 
seven hundred and forty-four miles; to Fort Stockton, five hundred 
and thirty-nine miles ; to Fort Davis, six hundred and fourteen miles ; 
to Fort Clark, two hundred and seventy miles; to Fort McKavit, 
three hundred and thirty miles. 

In July, 1871, the two companies of the Twenty-fourth Infantry 
stationed at Fort Clark and the two companies of the Twenty-fifth 
Infantry stationed at Fort McKavit interchanged stations. The dis- 
tance between the posts was one hundred and forty-eight miles, and the 
country entirely uninhabited, wild and rugged, and withal a natural 
harbor for predatory bands of Indians, renegade Mexicans, and Ameri- 
can fugitives from justice. These companies passed through this wild 
region with all their baggage, with not even as much as a trail to guide 
them, and made the journey nearly as quickly as footmen would have 
done it over ordinary roads. In May, 1872, the head-quarters and six 
companies of the Twenty-fifth Infantry left Fort Clark, Texas, for 
Fort Davis, Texas, a distance of three hundred and seventy miles. 
Leaving two of the companies at Fort Stockton, distant from point of 
starting about two hundred and seventy-five miles, companies I and C 
set out on July 24, under orders, and marched to Fort Gibson, Indian 
Territory, a distance of eight hundred miles, arriving there September 
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4,1872. In May, 1875, they made the same long journey back, and in 
June following took the field in a scouting expedition of about seven 
hundred miles over alkali plains. 

From 1875 to 1880 the regiment had permanent stations in Texas, 
but the men were kept in a state of constant activity. In 1880 they 
were transferred to the Department of Dakota. Thirteen years in this 
department, they have performed to satisfaction all the duties required 
or expected of them. 

Captain Wilson expresses himself in words of highest praise in 
regard to the colored soldier’s efficiency generally, and has no patience 
with that maudlin and, as he says, effeminate military aristocratic 
sentiment that fears to come in contact with the negro in the army. 

Captain George Andrews, of the Twenty-fifth, thus sums up the 
experiences of the regiment in Texas: “The history of the ten years’ 
service in Texas is the record of a continuous series of building and 
repairing military posts, roads, and telegraph lines; of escort and 
guard duty of all descriptions ; of marchings and countermarchings 
from post to post, and of scouting for Indians which resulted in a few 
unimportant skirmishes.” This explains the meaning of Captain 
Wilson’s remark that the regiment was kept in a state of constant 
activity. 

To this recital of facts I beg to add the following highly impor- 
tant and valuable testimony. Colonel A. S. Burt, who served in the 
late Civil War and won distinction therein, and who has since added 
to the lustre of his record in active frontier service, has recently as- 
sumed command of the Twenty-fifth Infantry; and it is but just to 
say of him that no man was ever prouder of his command. In reply 
to my inquiries he expresses himself as follows: ‘‘ I have never served 
with colored troops in the presence of an enemy, but there are many 
instances on record of their efficiency in the field. My experience with 
colored troops in garrison has been very satisfactory. They are capa- 
ble, in my opinion, of the highest state of discipline.” 

Colonel James Biddle, of the Ninth Cavalry, says, “I have been 
with this regiment but a comparatively short time, and never in action ; 
but I have served with colored soldiers in action, and the list of casual- 
ties was equal to those with white troops. In garrison my soldiers 
are the peers of any, and I doubt not would prove the same in 
action.” 

Brigadier-General Wesley Merritt, commanding the Department of 
Dakota, responded so generously to my inquiry that I take pleasure in 
presenting his letter entire to the reader. 


“CHAPLAIN T, G. STEWARD: 
“ Dear Srr,—In reply to your communication, I take pleasure in 


bearing unequivocal testimony to the efticiency of colored troops under 
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all conditions of the service. My experience in this direction since 

the war is beyond that of any officer of my rank in the army. For 

ten years I had the honor of being lieutenant-colonel of the Ninth Cav- 

alry, and during that service I commanded garrisons composed of the 

Ninth Cavalry and other colored organizations of cavalry and infantry. 

I have always found the colored race as represented in the army intelli- 
_gent and zealous in the discharge of duty, brave in battle, easily dis- 

ciplined, and most efficient in the care of their horses, arms, and 

equipments. The non-commissioned officers have habitually showed 

the qualities for control in their positions which marked them as faith- 

ful and sensible in the discharge of their duties. I take pleasure in 

bearing witness as above in the race which you represent. 

“ Very respectfully, 
“WeEsLEY MERRITT, 
“ Brigadier-General, Commanding Department.” 


With the above military testimony I desire to submit also the fol- 
lowing from the mayor of Missoula, near which city the head-quarters 
of the Twenty-fifth Regiment has been stationed for the past half-dozen 
years : 

“ Replying to yours of yesterday, I have to say that the general 
character of the colored soldiers of the Twenty-fifth Infantry sta- 
tioned at Fort Missoula, as shown off duty, has always been good. 
They give the city authorities no trouble whatever, and are more 
orderly and gentlemanly than the white troops who were here before 
them.” 

Among the colored soldiers are five commissioned officers of the 
same race, three chaplains,—Rev. H. V. Plummer, of the Ninth Cav- 
alry, Rev. Allen Allensworth, of the Twenty-fourth Infantry, and 
Rev. T. G. Steward, of the Twenty-fifth Infantry,—and. two lieu- 
tenants. 

As an indication of their general standing, I may quote the follow- 
ing from the report of General McCook, of the Department of Ari- 
zona (formerly), with reference to Chaplain Allensworth. Referring 
to schools in the army he says, ‘Under the present arrangement I 
submit a system of progressive education for the enlisted man, carefully 
prepared by Chaplain Allensworth, of the Twenty-fourth Infantry. I 
recommend its adoption, for good will flow from its use.” 

Chaplain Allensworth was detailed for special duty at the World’s 
Fair, and rendered great satisfaction. 

The four sergeant-majors of the colored regiments deserve special 
notice as the ranking non-commissioned officers. Sergeant-Major Jere- 
miah Jones, of the Ninth Cavalry, was born in Maryland, enlisted in 
1881, and has been sergeant-major since 1885; was in one engage- 
ment with Indians ; character, excellent. Sergeant-Major Edward Lee 
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Baker, Jr., of the Tenth Cavalry, was born in a freight-wagon on the 
North Platte River; enlisted in 1882, and speaks of himself briefly 
and soldierly as follows: “I have two excellent discharges. I have 
never been placed in arrest or confinement. I have had very hard 
field service in Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, and Indian Ter- 
ritory, and have also served two years with a troop of cavalry in the 
Northwest.” Sergeant-Major James W. Abbot, of the Twenty-fourth 
Infantry, was born in Kentucky, enlisted in 1881, and has done cleri- 
cal work since 1882 ; has been sergeant-major since 1889 ; was sergeant- 
major of the battalion to meet the President in New Mexico in 1891. 
Sergeant-Major James J. Johnson, of the Twenty-fifth Infantry, was 
born in Louisiana, enlisted in 1862, and was made sergeant-major in 
1878 ; he is an excellent soldier, and in a few months will go on the 
retired list, having completed thirty years in the service. 

Notwithstanding this good record and these splendid testimonials, 
the writer hereof cannot refrain from saying that he hopes the day 
will soon come when there will be no more colored soldiers in the army 
of the United States, but that the special defenders of the flag shall be 
simply Americans,—all. 

T. G. Srewarp, 
Chaplain Twenty-fifth Infantry, U.S.A. 


OP seer 
x 
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THE SECRETARY OF WAR, DANIEL SCOTT 
LAMONT. 






SEcRETARY Dante Scotr Lamont is the youngest man who has 
ever held the office of Secretary of War, although he is the fiftieth in- 
cumbent of the third seat in the Cabinet. He was born at Cortland- 
ville, New York, February 9, 1851, being the only son of John B. 
Lamont and Elizabeth Scott Lamont. His grandfather, Daniel 
Lamont, came to this country from Scotland in 1817, the seat of the 
clan, which is accounted one of the oldest and strongest in the High- 
lands, being at Port Bannatyne, in the Isle of Bute, where many mem- 
bers of the family still reside, the old homestead being still in their 
possession. . 
, After finishing his academic course in the New York Central 
Academy at McGrawville, the future Secretary of War entered Union 
College, but left in his third year without being graduated. His public 
career commenced in 1871, when he was appointed Deputy Clerk in 
the New York Assembly, an office which he held for two terms, during 
which he made a number of very valuable acquaintances among the 
public men of the State. He was chosen a delegate to the Democratic 
State Convention at Rochester of 1871, from Cortland County, and, 
although only twenty years of age at the time, so impressed Governor 
Tilden with his ability and discretion that the latter took him into his 
confidence at once; and from that time until Mr. Tilden’s retirement 
from the political arena in 1880, he and Secretary Lamont continued 
on terms of the closest intimacy. 
« In 1873, Secretary Lamont was the Democratic candidate for 
county clerk of Cortland County, which, although then Republican 
by fully sixteen hundred majority, gave him a vote that came very near 
electing him. This splendid showing led to his nomination for the 
Assembly in the following year, when, with the same conditions exist- 
ing, he reduced the Republican majority by fourteen hundred. In 1875 
he was chosen secretary of the Democratic State Committee, and visitors 
to the head-quarters of the Committee at the Everett House in that year 
will recall the quiet, self-possessed young man who knew everybody and 
everything, and who had already mastered the difficulty of meeting 
\ and answering the most tedious bores without sending them away 
angry or much wiser for the information he courteously but briefly 
imparted to them. His intimate knowledge of the politicians and 
party-workers throughout the State, together with his extraordinary 
faculty for dispatching business without fuss or apparent fatigue, were of 
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great value to him in this position, which he held for all except two years 
from the time of his first association with the Committee up to 1882. 

When John Bigelow became Secretary of State in 1876, Secretary 
Lamont was appointed chief clerk of that Department; and it is 
needless to say that he left behind him a far better system of conduct- 
ing the business of the office than he had found on entering it. 

On January 1, 1878, Secretary Lamont entered the field of jour- 
nalism as legislative reporter for the Albany Argus. He subsequently 
became one of the proprietors of that paper as well as its managing 
editor, in which capacity he served as a member of the Executive 
Committee of the New York Associated Press. He continued actively 
engaged in newspaper work until Mr. Cleveland’s inauguration as 
Governor in 1882, when the latter appointed him military secretary, 
a position which carries with it the honorary designation of “ Colonel,” 
by which title the Secretary of War has been familiarly known ever 
since. He also served as private secretary to Mr. Cleveland, and in 
this capacity was the almost inseparable companion of the Governor, who 
repeatedly acknowledged the valuable services rendered by his assistant. 

When Mr. Cleveland became President in 1885, Secretary Lamont 
accompanied him to the national capital in the same capacity. It is 
said that the President-elect on one occasion, when it was intimated to 
him that Secretary Lamont might not be able to go with him to Wash- 
ington, declared, “ Well, Dan, if you don’t go, I won’t go; and that’s 
all there is about it.” “ Dan” went, as all the world knows, and soon 
established a new order of things at the White House, the business of 
the executive office being conducted in the same orderly and thorough 
manner that had characterized all Secretary Lamont’s previous public 
work. As private secretary to the President, his ability, tact, and 
wide knowledge of men combined to make him the most popular in- 
cumbent of that difficult position that there has ever been. Towards 
the close of the Administration a law was passed by Congress, largely 
at the instance of the Republicans, increasing Secretary Lamont’s 
salary from three thousand five hundred to five thousand dollars a year, 
and pending a vote on the measure in the House of Representatives, an 
amendment was incorporated in the bill making the law retroactive, 
which would have given him something like seven thousand dollars in 
extra pay ; but he declined to receive it, saying that he had accepted the 
position with full knowledge of its salary, and that he preferred not to 
be the beneficiary of back-pay legislation. 

After General Harrison’s accession to power, Secretary Lamont was 
offered many valuable business connections in New York and elsewhere, 
the importance of which were a striking proof of the high esteem in 
which he is held by business-men. He preferred, however, to associate 
himself with ex-Secretary of the Navy William C. Whitney in the 
enterprises in which the latter was engaged, notably in the acquirement 
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and consolidation of the leading street railroads in New York City. 
As the salary of our Cabinet officers is only eight thousand dollars a 
year, it goes without saying that Mr. Lamont did not enter President 
Cleveland’s second Cabinet without a considerable pecuniary sacrifice. 
That he would be chosen one of the President’s constitutional advisers 
was a foregone conclusion, and when his appointment to the portfolio of 
War was announced, it was received with universal approbation. Even 
the Republican partisan press declared that there was no doubt about his 
ability to administer the War Department with eminent success, as, 
indeed, there would have been little doubt about his ability to occupy 
any other equally important post with credit and efficiency ; for Mr. 
Lamont is a man of unusual executive talents, and in selecting him 
for the Secretaryship of War, President Cleveland displayed wise 
judgment in thus rewarding one whose past record was all that could 
be desired as a guarantee of future service. 

During the year that he has been in office, Secretary Lamont has 
given entire satisfaction to every one in the administration of his great 
office, and his recent report shows that he is entirely conversant with 
the needs of our military service. He soon mastered the manifold 
duties of the Secretary of War, which include supervision of all the 
estimates or appropriations for the expenses of the Department as well 
as of all purchases of army supplies, and of all expenditures for the 
support and transportation of the army, and of such expenditures of a 
civil nature as are by law placed under his direction. The Secretary 
also has supervision of the United States Military Academy at West 
Point and of the national cemeteries, as well as of the publication of the 
Official Records of the War of the Rebellion and of the Board of 
Ordnance and Fortification. He has charge, too, of all matters relating 
to river and harbor improvements, including the prevention of obstruc- 
tion to navigation and the establishment of harbor lines; and he ap- 
proves the plans and location of bridges authorized by Congress to be 
constructed over the navigable waters of the United States. 

Although he has less patronage to dispose of in his own Depart- 
ment than any other member of the Cabinet, with the exception, per- 
haps, of the Attorney-General, Secretary Lamont is more industriously 
pursued by office-seekers than any one else in Washington, owing, no 
doubt, to the fact that he stands so close to the President. Indeed, 
there is no one who more thoroughly enjoys Mr. Cleveland’s confidence 
and esteem than Secretary Lamont, and certainly there is none who so 
well deserves it. 

It is interesting to note that it was in Governor-elect Cleveland’s 
lodgings “over a hardware store” at Buffalo, in the winter of 1882, 
that the intimacy began between the President and the Secretary of 
War, which has since ripened into a friendship as firm as that which 
existed between Damon and Pythias. 

CHARLES RoBINSON. 
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ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENTS OF STEAM 
NAVIGATION. 


(Continued from page 260.) 


In 1823 there were public rejoicings at Louisville, Kentucky, when 
a steamboat arrived there in fifteen days and six hours from New Or- 
leans. The captain, answering a complimentary toast, gravely stated 
the upward passage might possibly be accomplished in fifteen days, or 
six hours less than the time he had just made. Within twenty years 
the passage was actually performed in a few hours over four days ! 

The oldest steamboat company in the United States or in the world 
in 1858 (and we believe it still exists) was the United States Mail Line 
between Cincinnati, Louisville, and St. Louis. It was organized in 
1818, and kept improving and adding to its boats. This company 
built the first steamer designed exclusively for passengers. She was 
named the “ General Pike,” and made her trips between Louisville and 
Cincinnati in thirty-one hours,—a passage now made in nine hours. 

In 1858 eighteen miles an hour was the maximum speed attained 
on Western waters. At that date eight hundred and sixteen steamboats 
were employed on the Mississippi and its tributaries, having a total 
tonnage of three hundred and twenty-six thousand four hundred and 
forty-three tons. 

The traveler now on the Father of Waters is seldom if ever out of 
sight of the smoke or sound of a steamboat, and the boats have in- 
creased in size from seventy-five tons to between one and two thousand 
tons, with machinery powerful in proportion. 

The following table shows the progressive improvement made in 
the speed of the boats from New Orleans to Louisville (distance four- 
teen hundred and eighty miles), 1815 to 1853 : 


Date. Name of Steamer. 
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eizis Date. Name of Steamer. siz£is 

Pl Eis a 

Sila | = f£isis 

_ - a as as 

May, 1815 | Enterprise 25; 2) 40!) April, 1840 | Edward Shippen..| 5 14 00 
April, 1817 | Washington .... | 25 00 | 00 || April, 1842  Belleof the West... 6 14); 00 
Sept., 1817 | Shelby .... 20; 4) 20) April, 18438 > Dukeof Orleans .. 5 23 00 
May, 1891 | Paragon ...... 18) 10 | 00 |) April, 1844 | Sultana... .... 5 12, 00 
Nov., 1828 | Tecumseh ..... 8; 4/00 || May, 1849; Bostona ...... 5, 8/| 00 
April, 1834 | Tuscarora ..... 7 | 16 | 00 || June, 1851 | BelleKey ..... 4 23 | 00 
Nov., 1837 | General Brown... 6 22 00 May, 1852 | Reindeer...... 420 / 45 
Nov., 1837 | Randolph ..... 6 | 22 00 || May, 1852 | Eclipse. ......! 4/18} 0 
Nov., 1837 | Empress ...... 6 | 17 | 00 || May, 1853 | A. L. Shotwell ...! 4/10) 20 
Dec., 1887 | Sultana ...... 6 | 15 | 00 || May, 1853 | Eclipse. ..... 4; 9} 30 
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The last was the quickest time on record up to that date. Her 
average speed was fourteen miles an hour against the stream. 


STEAMBOATS IN ENGLAND. 


1812.—THE “ Comet.” —Stimulated, as he tells us, by the success 
of Mr. Fulton, with whom he was in correspondence,’ Mr. Henry Bell, 
of Helensburgh, for many years a house carpenter in the city of Glas- 
gow, Scotland, determined, in 1812, to try the power of steam on the 
Clyde, and produced the first trading steam-vessel in Europe. 

Helensburgh is a watering-place on the river Clyde, and Mr. Bell, 
for several years preceding, had been the proprietor of a hotel and 
bathing-establishment there. It was to increase the facilities for reach- 
ing these baths that Mr. Bell first constructed his steamboat. 

In those days there were no conveyances on the river except “ fly- 
boats,” pulled by four oars or using sails when practicable; with these 
the voyage was sometimes made in five or six hours, but often the time 
was longer and uncertain. After various experiments with paddle- 
wheels driven by hand in place of oars, Mr. Bell was convinced, by 
the experiments of Millar and Symington and the success of Fulton, 
that steam-power alone would effect his object. In consequence, after 
making several models of a steam-vessel, he succeeded in one suited to 
his ideas, and contracted with Messrs. John Wood & Co., ship-builders, 
in Port Glasgow, to build a steam-vessel after his model, to be forty 
feet on the keel and have ten feet six inches beam. She was called the 
“Comet,” because she was built and finished the same year that a comet 
appeared in the northwest part of Scotland. 

The “ Comet” had two paddle-wheels, or rather two radiating sets 
of paddles, on each side, resembling very much in their appearance 
four malt shovels, radiating from a revolving axis to which they were 
all fixed. This was soon changed to Mr. Bell’s complete wheel, which 
has been in use ever since. The engine known as the bell-crank, on 
Mr. Watt’s principle, was put up under Mr. Bell’s superintendence. 
The boiler was every way inferior to the boilers of Millar, Taylor, and 
Symington, inasmuch as the fire was on the outside of the boiler, sep- 
arated from the wood of the vessel only by the bricks in which it was 
set, while in theirs, as in all steam-vessels of the present day, the fire 
was wholly within the boiler, and surrounded by water, so as to pre- 
vent danger from accident by fire or loss of heat. The boiler, which 
was fed by a cistern of fresh water, was on one side of the engine, the 
funnel being bent to the centre of the boat, where it served the pur- 


1 Mr. Bell, ina letter dated March 1, 1824, says, ‘‘ When I wrote to the Amer- 
ican government on the great utility that steam navigation would be to them on 
their rivers, they appointed Mr. Fulton to correspond with me; so in that way the 
Americans got their insight from your humble servant.’—Memoir by Patrick Mil- 


lar, Jr. 
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pose of a mast to carry sail. The early constructors of steamboats en- 
deavored to disguise the odious funnel under the designation of a main- 
mast, and some went so far as to raise up a topmast in the thick folds 
of the dense, black smoke. 

The “ Comet” began to ply from Glasgow to Helensburgh in Jan- 
uary, 1812, making a speed of about five miles an hour. She was of 
about twenty-five tons burden, and her engine exerted a force of about 
three horse-power. She continued during the summer to ply success- 
fully as a passenger-boat. 

The following is a copy of the original advertisement : 


“STEAM PASSAGE BOAT. THEComeEtT. Between Glasgow, 
Greenock, and Helensburgh, for passengers only. The subscriber 
having, at much expense, fitted up a handsome vessel to ply upon the 
RIVER CLYDE BETWEEN GLASGOW AND GREENOCK, to sail by the 
power of wind, air, and steam, he intends that the vessel shall leave 
the Broomielaw on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, about mid- 
day, or at such hour thereafter as may answer from the state of the 
tide ; and to leave Greenock on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, in 
the morning, to suit the tide. 

“The terms are for the present fixed at 4s. for the best cabin and 
3s. for the second ; but, beyond these rates, nothing is to be allowed to 
servants or any other person employed about the vessel. 

“The subscriber continues his establishment at HELENSBURGH 
Batus the same as for years past, and a vessel will be in readiness to 
convey passengers in the Comet from Greenock to Helensburgh. 

“ Passengers by the Comet will receive information of the hours of 
sailing by applying at Mr. Housten’s office, Broomielaw ; or Mr. Thomas 
Blackney’s, East Quay Head, Greenock. 


“ Henry BELL. 
‘‘ HELENSBURGH Barus, Aug. 5, 1812.” 


The “Comet” was wrecked in 1825 in the Firth of Clyde on a re- 
turn trip from the Western Highlands, and many of her passengers 
were drowned. Bell, her originator, became as great a wreck as his 
vessel, and the Clyde trustees, out of gratitude, settled on him an an- 
nuity of one hundred pounds, which he enjoyed until he died, in 1830, 
His widow died in 1856, aged eighty-six.’ 

18138.—TueE “ EvizaBetH.”—The success of the “Comet” soon 
excited competition, and three months after she began to ply upon the 
Clyde, the keel of a rival was laid, and in March, 1813, the “ Eliza- 
beth,” the second steamer on the Clyde, was started, and continued to 
ply successfully, eclipsing the “Comet” and bringing much profit to 
the owner. The “ Elizabeth,” says John Scott Russell, was probably 


2 Notes and Queries, vol. iv., second series. 
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the first remunerating steam-vessel in the world; but we think he is 
mistaken. 

Mr. Bell had employed in his experiments on fly-boats an engineer 
named John Thomson, of Glasgow, who appears to have assisted in 
planning his first boat, and to have felt himself ill-treated by Bell in 
not being made a partner in that speculation. To avenge his wrong 
he got Mr. Wood, who built the “Comet,” to build a vessel fifty-one 
feet keel, twelve feet beam, and five feet deep. The tonnage of this 
vessel was about thirty-three tons, and her power about ten horses. 
The correct proportion of power to tonnage seems to have been the 
secret of her success. The owner’s description of this vessel is an in- 
teresting and characteristic memorial of early steam navigation, he 
says,— : 

“The ‘ Elizabeth’ was started for passengers on the 9th of March, 
1813, and has continued to run from Glasgow to Greenock daily, 
leaving Glasgow in the morning and returning the same evening. 
The passage, which is twenty-seven miles, has been made, with a 
hundred passengers on board, in something less than four hours, and 
in favorable circumstances in two and three-quarters. The ‘ Eliza- 
beth’ has sailed eighty-one miles in one day, at an average of nine 
miles an hour. The ‘Elizabeth’ measures aloft fifty-eight feet; the 
best cabin is twenty-one feet long, eleven feet three inches at amid- 
ships, and nine feet four inches aft, seated all round, and cov- 
ered with handsome carpeting. A sofa,clothed with marone, is placed 
at one end of the cabin, and gives the whole a warm and cheer- 
ful appearance. There are twelve small windows, each finished with 
marone curtains with tassels, fringes, and velvet, cornices ornamented 
with gilt ornaments, having altogether a rich effect. Above the sofa 
there is a large mirror suspended, and on each side bookshelves are 
placed containing a collection of the best authors for the amusement 
and edification of those who may avail themselves of them during the 
passage ; other amusements are likewise to be had on board. 

“The engine stands amidships, and requires a considerable space in 
length and all the breadth of the vessel. The forecastle, which is 
rather small, is about eleven feet six inches by nine feet six inches, not 
quite so comfortable as the after one, but well calculated for a cold day, 
and by no means disagreeable on a warm; all the windows in both 
cabins are made in such a way as to shift up and down like those of a 
coach, admitting a very free circulation of fresh air. From the height 
of the roofs of both cabins, which are about seven feet four inches, 
they will be extremely pleasant and healthful in the summer months 
for those who may favor the boat in parties of pleasure. 

_ “ Already the public advantages of this mode of conveyance have 
been generally acknowledged ; indeed, it may without exaggeration be 
said that the intercourse through the medium of steamboats between 
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Glasgow and Greenock has, comparatively speaking, brought. those 
places ten or twelve miles nearer each other. In most cases the pas- 
sages are made in the same time as by the coaches ; and they have been, 
in numerous instances, done with greater rapidity. In comparing the 
comfortableness of these conveyances, the preference will be given de- 
cidedly to the steamboat. Besides all this, a great saving in point of 
expense is produced ; the fare in the best cabin being only four shil- 
lings, and in the inferior one two shillings and sixpence, whereas the 
inside of a coach costs not less than twelve shillings and the outside 
eight shillings.” 

The “CiypeE,” a third vessel, was built by Mr. Wood the same 
year for Mr. Robertson, an engineer of Port Glasgow, and commenced 
her trips in July. She was seventy feet on the keel, seventy-six feet 
long on deck, thirteen to fourteen feet beam, of fourteen horse-power, 
and sixty-nine tons measurement. Her speed was six miles an hour. 

The “ GLaseow,” a fourth vessel, was also launched by Mr. Wood 
in 1813, seventy-two feet long, fifteen feet beam, seventy-four tons 
measurement, and sixteen horse-power. Her engines were constructed 
by Mr. Cook, of Glasgow. She was intended to carry goods as well 
as passengers, and was moderately sharp, but afterwards improved by 
lengthening the bow five feet,and giving it greater sharpness. This 
vessel belonged to the first joint stock company for steam navigation 
ever established. 

The “DuMBARTON CasTLE,” eighty-one tons, one hundred and 
seven and a half feet long, sixteen feet ten inches broad, and eight feet 
eleven inches deep, having two engines of thirty-two horse-power, was 
built in 1815, and the following year accomplished the first trip to 
Rothesay, considered a feat, as the sailing-packets formerly on the 
station occupied one day, and occasionally three days, in making the 
passage. The succeeding year she made the passage through the Kyles 
of Bute, and up Lochfyne to Inverary, having left Glasgow at 6 A.M., 
and reaching Inverary about 10 P.M., a most remarkable occurrence. 

The “ BriranniA,” of seventy-three tons, ninety-four feet four 
inches long, by sixteen feet five inches broad, and eight feet eight inches 
deep, having two engines of fourteen horse-power, was built in 1815, and 
some years thereafter made the trip to Campbeltown in about fourteen 


hours. 
The “Ros Roy,” fifty-six tons, eighty feet eleven inches long, 


fifteen feet eight inches broad, and eight feet deep, was built in 1818, 
and was the first steamer that plied to Belfast. 

The “Rosert Bruce,” of ninety tons, ninety-four feet long, 
eighteen feet seven inches broad, and eleven feet deep, was also built 
in 1818, and was the first steamer that proceeded to Liverpool as a 
regular trader from Glasgow. 

In 1813 a steamer was launched at Manchester and another at Bris- 
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tol. October, 1814, the first steamer was in operation on the Humber, 
and in December the first steamer on the Thames was put in motion on 
the canal at Limehouse. June 28, 1815, a steamboat, built on the 
Clyde, arrived and was placed on the Mersey. On her passage she 
called at Ramsey, Isle of Man. She is notable as the first steamer 
which plied on the Mersey, and also as the pioneer of that noble fleet 
of steamers which ply with regularity between Liverpool and the 
numerous ports of the English, Irish, and Scotch coasts, also from 
being the first steamer to encounter the passage of these coasts. 

About 1814 two vessels, “ The Princess Charlotte” and the “ Prin- 
cess of Orange,” were built and experimented with on the Clyde by a 
man named Miller, and proved unsuccessful. Watt & Bolton were 
the engineers. 

THE “Inpustry.”—The seventh steamer built on the Clyde was 
launched by William Fyle, May, 1814. She was of only fifty-four 
tons register. After an honorable career she lay a long time sunk 
in the East India harbor at Greenock, but November, 1872, was 
floated, beached, and calked, and in 1876 was presented by Messrs. 
Steele & Co., Catskill, her owners, to the Glasgow Chamber of Com- 
merce, to be preserved as a memento of the early days of steam navi- 
gation, being beyond doubt the oldest steamboat in the world. 

In 1815 ten steamboats were plying from the Clyde for the convey- 
ance of passengers. The success of the steam-vessels at Glasgow soon 
excited attention elsewhere, and several Clyde-built vessels were pur- 
chased as models. A Mr. Lawrence, of Bristol, established a steam- 
boat on the Severn, and having carried her to ply on the Thames, the 
Company of Watermen made such opposition he was obliged to take 
her back to Somersetshire.* 

June 11, 1813.—Robert Fulton filed in the Patent-Office at Wash- 
ington a petition for a patent, in which he asserted that he was the pro- 
prietor of two patents which contemplated the propelling of one single 
boat by the steam-engine, and that in this prosecution of his experi- 
ments on the navigation by steam on a large scale he had made discov- 
eries and produced inventions extending to an incalculable degree the 
benefits of his original discovery and invention of the practical method 
of navigation by steam. These inventions he goes on to state consist 
principally in the combination and connection of several boats, con- 
structed and connected in a manner so as to be propelled or drawn 
forward by one boat containing a steam-engine with the machinery 
necessary for the propelling of such steamboats. This invention con- 
sisting essentially in the separation of the steam-engine and of the boat 
containing the same from the boat or boats which carry the passengers 
and cargo, without, however, its being necessary to exclude from the 
boat carrying the steam-engine some part of the passengers and cargo. 


’ Buchanan’s Practical Treatise on’ Propelling Vessels by Steam. 
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By which invention, the weight being distributed over a surface of water, 
which may be indefinitely increased, the draft of water necessary to 
carry the same may be indefinitely diminished, while at the same time 
all the inconveniences, expense, and liability to warp which attend one 
boat of very large dimensions and great length are avoided. 

1814.—Early in 1814 there were five steamboats on the Thames 
River. 1. The “Thames” (originally the “ Argyle”), fourteen horse- 
power, plying between London and Margate ; reckoned the best boat. 
The paddles alternated with each other, and were set at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. 2. The “ Regent,” ten horse-power, paddles set 
square, with rims like an overshot wheel ; expected to ply between Chat- 
ham and Sheerness. She was first built for the wheel to work in the 
middle; but this, not having been found to answer, was altered. 3. 
The “ Defiance,” twelve horse-power, to Margate, with double hori- 
zontal cylinder engine. 4. A boat which plied between London and 
Gravesend was laid aside on account of a lawsuit, as she was not worked 
by a privileged person. She was soon to start again, with a new twelve 
or fourteen horse-power Scotch engine, being originally fitted with a 
high-pressure engine. The wheels had rims, and the paddles swung 
like top butt-hinges. 5. A boat with double keel, six horse-power, 
was building above Westminster Bridge; paddles upright; said to be 
for London and Richmond. 6. Mr. Maudslay built a small boat in 
1813 for Ipswich and Harwich, sixteen miles done in two and a quarter 
hours, but against a strong wind in three hours. This had six frying- 
pan paddles set square, without rims. ‘There are two steam-vessels 
on the River St. Lawrence, one forty-eight the other thirty-six horse- 
power, which go at seven miles an hour, measure about one hundred 
and seventy feet long and thirty feet wide! Another forty-eight horse- 
power vessel will be launched next year on that river. So that one 
may go by steam from Quebec to New York in eight days, with a short 
land carriage.” * 

In October, 1814, the first steamboat on the Humber was started to 
run between Hull and Gainsborough. She was called the “ Caledonia,” 
and accomplished, with a favorable tide, fourteen miles an hour. She 
made the voyage between the two ports, a distance of fifty miles, in 
eight hours. 

The “ Margary” was taken south in 1814, along the east coast of 
Scotland. When she reached the Thames she passed close along the 
English fleet at anchor. Her extraordinary apparition excited a com- 
motion among officers and men; none of them had seen a steamer 
before; by some she was taken for a fire-ship. The nearest man-of- 
war hailed her, and on being answered that she was a steamer built at 
Dumbarton, on the Clyde, a seaman named John Richardson, from 
Dumbarton, who was alive in 1857, ran along the deck of the man-of- 


* Buchanan’s Treatise on Propelling Vessels. 
Vou. XI. N. S.—No. 4. 24 
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war shouting, “Hurrah for Scotland! Dumbarton forever!” The 
“Margary” was fifty-six feet long and nineteen feet in breadth over all. 
On leaving for London she was taken through the Forth and Clyde 
Canal, and coasted up to London.° 

The claims of the “ Margary” conflict somewhat with those of the 
“ Caledonia,” but the “ Margary” was launched June, 1814, according, 
to Cleland’s “ Annals of Glasgow,” published in 1816, and went to 
London November, 1814, while the same Annals say the “ Caledonia” 
was not launched until April, 1815, and did not go to London until 
May, 1816. According to Cleland, twenty steam-vessels of various 
dimensions were built at Port Glasgow, Greenock, and Dumbarton, with 
engines of Glasgow make, during the four years 1812-16. Of these, 
the “ Elizabeth,” launched November, 1812, went to Liverpool: in 
1814; “ Argyle,” launched in June, 1814, went to London in 1815; 
“ Margary,” launched June, 1814, went to London November, 1814; 
“Caledonia,” launched April, 1815, went to London May, 1816; 
“Greenock,” launched May, 1815, went to Ireland, and then to Lon- 
don, May, 1816.° 

A Margate hoy of large dimensions, propelled by steam, was, in 
1815, run constantly from London to Margate, and, says a letter-writer, 
“from its novelty, and the certainty of its arrival within a given time 
(about twelve hours), it is much crowded with passengers.” This was 


probably the “ Margary.” 


Mr. Martin, the harbor-master of Ramsgate, who commanded a 
sailing-packet from Margate to Ramsgate, says that in June, 1815, on 
one of his trips, his companions pointed out to him an object some dis- 
tance ahead, which they supposed to be a vessel on fire, but as they 


neared it, it was found to be the steamboat “ Margary,” alias “Thames,”” 


With a fresh breeze he sailed round her easily, as her engine was of 
only fourteen horse-power, and her model a clumsy one. Nothing 
could exceed the ridicule his passengers bestowed upon the unseemly 
vessel ; some compared her to a jaded horse with a huge pair of pan- 
piers, others to a smoke-jack. Yet this vessel had voyaged from Port 
Glasgow to Dublin, and from thence to London, and traversed fifteen 
hundred miles of sea, some part of it in tempestuous weather. 
1815.—The British Naval Chronicle for July, 1815, says, “The 
‘Thames’ steam-yacht is said lately to have accomplished a voyage of 
fifteen hundred miles. She twice crossed St. George’s Channel and 
sailed round Land’s End, and is the first steam-vessel that ever traversed 
these seas. The advantages of a vessel enabled to proceed either by 
sail or steam, or both united, must indeed be sufficiently obvious, and 
especially in the certainty of reaching its place of destination in a given 


time.” 
5 Dumbarton Herald; also the Greenock Advertiser, May 12, 1857. 
6 London Notes and Queries, vol. v., second series. 
7 Another gives the name of the ‘‘ Argyle” to the ‘‘ Thames.” 
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The Hampshire Telegraph, June, 1815, notices a steam-vessel which 
“suddenly made its appearance lately at Portsmouth, England, and, 
coming into the harbor immediately against the wind, produced a con- 
siderable degree of curiosity. She is a very neatly-fitted vessel, and goes 
through the water at the rate of seven or eight miles an hour, which 
is produced by the steam from an engine of fourteen horse-power. One 
ton of coal is sufficient fuel to’ produce the necessary force of steam for 
propelling her one hundred miles. She came from Plymouth Sound 
in twenty-three hours. It was intended, had the wind not been fair, 
that she should have towed the ‘Endymion’ frigate out of the har- 
bor ;” the “ Endymion” being the vessel which was on the coast of the 
United States during the war of 1812-14, and had the credit of re- 
ceiving the surrender of the United States frigate “ President.” 

This notice undoubtedly refers to the “ Argyle,” launched on the 
Clyde, June, 1814, and renamed the “Thames,” which is memor- 
able from being the first steamboat to make an extended sea-voyage in 
British seas. 

The “ Argyle,” or “Thames,” was seventy tons register, seventy- 
nine feet long on the keel, had sixteen feet beam, and engines of four- 
teen horse-power. Her paddle-wheels were nine feet in diameter. She 
had two cabins,—one aft, the other forward of her engines. In her 
waist was the engine, the boiler on the starboard, the cylinder and fly- 
wheel on the port side. Her funnel did duty as a mast, and was rigged 
with a large square-sail. A gallery upon each side of the cabin formed 
a continuous deck. She had eighteen painted ports on each side, with 
two astern, which to a casual observer were very formidable. After 
plying a year between Glasgow and Greenock she was purchased by a 
London company, to be run between that city and Margate, and it 
became necessary to bring her by sea from the Clyde to the Thames. 

There was then in London a man named Dodd, who had served in 
the navy, and had distinguished himself as an engineer and architect, 
but who finally, driven by misfortune to intemperance, almost literally 
died in the streets a beggar. 

To this Dodd was intrusted the task of taking the “ Argyle” from 
the Clyde to the Thames. He arrived in Glasgow April, 1815, with 
a crew consisting of a mate, an engineer, a stoker, four seamen, and a 
cabin-boy ; and with these put boldly to sea in the “ Argyle” about the 
middle of May, 1815. His voyage at first was far from auspicious. 
The weather was stormy, the sea ran high in the strait which separates 
Scotland from Ireland, and, through ignorance, negligence, or misunder- 
standing, the pilot during the night altered the course, and the vessel 
came near being wrecked. At break of day, a heavy gale blowing, it 
was discovered they were within half a mile of a rock-bound lee-shore, 
two miles north of Port Patrick. To beat off in the teeth of the gale 
by the united power of steam and sails Dodd found impossible. De- 
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pending, therefore, entirely on his engine, he laid the vessel’s head 
directly to windward, and kept the log going. The vessel began slowly 
to clear the shore, about three knots an hour. Having acquired a suf- 
ficient offing, he bore away for Loch Ryan, gained the Irish coast, and 
May 24 entered the Liffey.® 

A graphic and detailed account of her voyage, written by Mr. Weld, 
the secretary and historian of the Royal Society, who with his wife took 
passage on board at Dublin, can be found in Chambers’ Journal for 
April 25, 1857. 

Leaving the Liffey on Sunday noon, the 28th of May, 1815, many 
persons from curiosity crossed the bay in her and landed at Dunleary 
(now Kingstown), and the sea being rough, the passengers were vio- 
lently sea-sick. Several naval officers on board declared it to be their 
firm opinion that the vessel could not live long: in heavy seas, and that 
there would be much danger in venturing far from shore. At Dun- 
leary all the passengers except Mr. Weld and his wife left the boat, and 
it is to their brave resolve to remain that such a complete account of 
this pioneer voyage around the British Islands has been preserved. 

The voyagers soon left behind them all the vessels which had sailed 
from Dublin with the same tide, and the next morning, when off Wex- 
ford, the dense smoke which issued from the mast-chimney being ob- 
served from the heights over town, it was concluded the vessel was on 
fire, and all the pilots put off to her assistance. Putting in at several 
intermediate points, on the 6th of June the adventurers arrived at 
Plymouth. The harbor-master, who had never seen a steamboat, was 
as much struck with astonishment when he boarded the “ Thames” as a 
child in the possession of a new plaything. The sailors ran in crowds 
to the sides of their vessels as she passed, and, mounting the rigging, 
gave vent to their observations in the most amusing manner. 

On her arrival at Portsmouth thousands of spectators assembled to 
gaze upon her, and the number of boats that crowded around her was 
so great that it became necessary to request the port-admiral to assign 
the voyagers a guard to preserve order. A court-martial sitting on 
board the “Gladiator” adjourned its session to visit her, and on the 
10th of June, Sir Edward Thornborough, the port-admiral, sent his 
band and a guard of marines on board, and soon after followed him- 
self, accompanied by three admirals, eighteen post-captains, and a large 
number of ladies. The morning was spent very pleasantly in steaming 
among the fleet and running over to the Isle of Wight, the admiral 
and the naval officers expressing themselves delighted with the 
“ Thames.” 

From Portsmouth the steamer proceeded to Margate, which was 
reached Sunday, July 11, 1815. The next day she arrived at Lime- 


8 Morning Chronicle, June 15, 1815. 
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house, and was moored. They passed everything on the Thames,—all 
the fast-sailing Gravesend boats, pleasure-boats, West Indiamen, ete. 

The whole distance sailed from Dublin to Limehouse was seven 
hundred and fifty-eight nautical miles, which were accomplished in one 
hundred and twenty-one and a half hours, with an expenditure of one 
ton of coal for every one hundred miles. 

Sir Rowland Hill, the Post-Office Reformer, whose life has recently 
been published, makes a note as to the commencement of steam traffic 
at Margate. He was there in the year 1815, with his brother, Matthew 
Davenport Hill. On the 3d of July they “ went to see the steamboat 
come in from London, generally performing the voyage in about twelve 
hours.” “ It is surprising to see,” says Sir Rowland, “ how most people 
are prejudiced against this packet. Some say that it cannot sail against 
the wind, if it is high; but when it entered the harbor (at Margate), 
the wind and tide were both against it, and the former rather rough ; 
yet I saw it stem them both. There was a great crowd, and much 
enthusiasm, though carpers predicted failure, and sneered at ‘smoke- 
jacks,’ ” ° 

1815.—Richard Trevithick obtained a patent in England for “a 
screw-propeller, consisting of a worm or screw, on a number of leaves 
placed obliquely around an axis, which revolves in a cylinder, fixed 
or revolving, or without a cylinder, at the head, sides, or stern of a 
vessel. In some cases the screw is made buoyant and works on a uni- 
versal joint.” In a second specification he adds, “ A stuffing-box, in- 
closing a ring of waiter,” also “a boiler of a number of small perpen- 
dicular tubes,—each tube closed at the bottom, but all opening at the 
top with a common reservoir.” This was the first English patent for a 
screw-propeller. It never was, however, made the subject of a prac- 
tical experiment. 

EMPLOYMENT OF STEAMERS IN THE WAR OF 1812-14.—The Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, April, 1814, in an article on “Steam-Engine Pas- 
sage-Boats,” says, “ For the information of those who are unacquainted 
with the fact, it may be necessary to state that the principal rivers of 
North America are navigated by steamboats; one of them passed two 
thousand miles on the great river Mississippi in twenty-one days at the 
rate of five miles an hour against the descending current, which is per- 
petually running down. This steamboat is one hundred and twenty-five 
feet in length, and carries four hundred and sixty tons at a very shallow 
draught of water,—only two feet six inches,—and conveys whole ships’ 
cargoes into the interior of the country, as well as passengers. 

“The city of New York alone possesses seven steamboats for com- 
merce and passengers. To name only one or two of them, that from 
thence to Albany, on the North River, passes one hundred and thirty 


9 New Castle Weekly Chronicle, August 21, 1881. 
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miles; then (after about forty-five miles of land-carriage to Lake 
Champlain) you enter another steamboat that will take you about two 
hundred miles to near Montreal, between which place and Quebec a 
British steamboat one hundred and forty feet in length” is constantly 
passing, and usually goes down in twenty-eight hours, but sometimes 
in only twenty-four, although the distance is one hundred and eighty 
miles, and returning she is seldom more than twelve or fifteen hours 
additional time, though the stream is almost constantly running against 
her with the great velocity so peculiar to the river St. Lawrence of North 
America. This boat in the last year was found of the greatest service 
to the British government in carrying troops and stores with greater 
ease and dispatch than can possibly be effected by land; and it is 
here worthy of remark that in the late expedition of Admiral Sir John 
Borlase Warren up the Potomac River, chasing the enemy, they, 
keeping their ships at a prudent distance from ours, sent one of their 
steamboats directly against the wind, so as to be just without gun-shot, 
and reconnoitred our fleet. This fact is mentioned because it is pre- 
sumed that it is the first instance where they have been applied to such 
purposes. 

“ The steamboats used at present in our own island are a sufficient 
demonstration of their utility; it will be only necessary to mention 
those working on the river Braydon between Yarmouth and Norwich, 
and on the river Clyde between Glasgow and Greenock ; which boats 
on this latter station often beat the mail between the two places, and 
are always certain to time, let the wind and tide be what they may. 

“ It would occupy too considerable a space in this paper to enter into 
the merits of those steamboats now building and preparing on the 
rivers Tyne, Thames, and Medway, particularly those with patent and 
simplified apparatus for the use of rivers, to pass coastwise, and for 
short runs of passages to the Continent; but it is necessary to state, 
from most mature and deliberate examination, that some of these steam- 
boats with patent apparatus are so constructed that they can carry sail, 
and perform all the manceuvres of other vessels at sea, when the wind 
is in their favor, and when against them by furling their sails pass right 
in the wind’s eye with velocity, thus continuing their passages in a 
straight line, while other vessels are obliged to tack to and fro.” 

It is interesting to note, as a measure of the steamboat’s speed 
during the war of 1812-14, the captions of the newspaper articles of 
that day. Here is one: 

“ By the arrival of the fast sailing ‘Car of Neptune’ in twenty- 
four hours from Albany, we have news from the army under General 
Scott to a very late date.” 

At that time the price of passage from Albany to New York was 


ten dollars. 


10 The ‘“‘ Swiftsure.’’ See ante. 
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THE FIRST WAR STEAMBOAT. 


1814.—Near the close of the year 1813, Robert Fulton exhibited 
to the President of the United States the drawing of a proposed war 
steamer or floating battery, named by him the “ Demologos.” 

He contemplated, in addition to the proposed armament on deck, 
she should be furnished with four submarine guns, two suspended at 
each bow, to discharge a hundred-pound ball into an enemy ten or 
twelve feet below her water-line, and that she should have an engine 
for throwing an immense column of hot water upon the decks or 
through the ports of an opponent. Her estimated cost was three hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dollars, which was about the cost of a first- 
class sailing-frigate. 

Fulton’s project was favorably received, and in March, 1814, a law 
authorized the President to cause to be equipped “ one or more floating 
batteries for the defense of the waters of the United States.” 

The construction of the vessel was committed by the “Coast and 
Harbor Defense Association” to a sub-committee of five gentlemen, 
appointed by William Jones, Secretary of the Navy. 

Robert Fulton, whose soul animated the enterprise, was appointed 
the engineer, and on the 20th of June, 1814, the keels of this novel 
steamer were laid at the ship-yard of Adam & Noah Brown, in the 
city of New York. The blockade of our coast by the enemy en- 
hanced the price of timber, and rendered the importation of copper, 
lead, and iron, and the supply of coal from Richmond and Liverpool 
difficult ; these obstacles were, however, surmounted, and the enemy’s 
blockade only increased the expense of her construction. With respect 
to mechanics and laborers there was also difficulty ; shipwrights had 
repaired to the lakes in such numbers that comparatively but few were 
left on the sea-board ; besides, a large number had enlisted as soldiers. 
By an increase of wages, however, a sufficient number of laborers were 
obtained ; and the vessel was launched on the 29th of October, 1814, 
amid the hurrahs of assembled thousands. 

The river and bay were filled with steamers and vessels of war in 
compliment of the occasion. In the midst of these was the floating 
mass of the “ Demologos,” or “ Fulton,” as she was afterwards named, 
whose bulk and unwieldy form seemed to render her as unfit for motion 
as the land batteries which were saluting her." 

Captain David Porter, writing the Secretary of the Navy under 
date New York, October 18, 1814, says, “I have the pleasure to inform 


11T have seen a large copper-plate engraving of the launch of the ‘ Fulton.” 
It is entitled ‘‘ Launch of the Steam-Frigate ‘ Fulton the First,’ at New York, 
Oct. 29, 1814; one hundred and fifty feet long, fifty-seven feet wide, mounting 
thirty long 32-pounders and two 100-pounders (columbiads). Philadelphia: Pub- 
lished March 27, 1815, by B. Tanner, 74 South Street. Drawn by I. I. Baralet, 
from asketch by Morgan, taken on the spot.’ 
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you that the ‘ Fulton the First’ was this morning safely launched. No » 
one has yet ventured to suggest any improvement that could be made 
in the vessel, and, to use the words of the projector, ‘I would not alter her 
if it were in my power to do so,’ 

“ She promises fair to meet our most sanguine expectations, and I 
do not despair in being able to navigate in her from one extreme of the 
coast to the other. Her buoyancy astonishes every one. She now 
draws only eight feet three inches of water, and her draught will be ten 
feet with all her guns, machinery, stores, and crew on board. The ease 
with. which she can now be towed by a single steamboat renders it 
certain that her velocity will be sufficiently great to answer every pur- 
pose, and the manner it is intended to secure her machinery from the 
gunners’ shot leaves no apprehension for its safety. I shall use every 
exertion to prepare her for immediate service. Her guns will soon be 
mounted, and I am assured by Mr. Fulton that her machinery will be 
in operation in about six weeks.” 

On the 21st of November, 1814, the “ Fulton” was moved from 
the wharf of Messrs. Brown, on the East River, to the works of 
Robert Fulton, on the North River, to receive her machinery. The 
steamboat “Car of Neptune” made fast to her port and the “ Fulton” 
to her starboard side, towed her to her destination at the rate of three 
and a half to four miles per hour.” 

The dimensions of this, the first war steamer, were: Length, 150 
feet ; breadth, 56 feet ; depth, 20 feet ; water-wheel, 16 feet diameter ; 
length of bucket, 14 feet; dip, 4 feet ; engine, 48-inch cylinder, 5-feet 
stroke ; boiler, length 22 feet, breadth 12 feet, and depth 8 feet. 
Tonnage, 2475. She was the largest steamer by many hundreds of 
tons that had been built at the date of her Jaunch. 

The commissioners appointed to examine her in their report say,— 

“She is a structure resting upon two boats, keels separated from 
end to end by a canal fifteen feet wide and sixty-six feet long. One 
boat contains the caldrons of copper to prepare her steam. The vast 
cylinder of iron, with its piston, levers, and wheels, occupies a part of 
its fellow; the great water-wheel revolves in the’space between them ; 
the main or gun-deck supporting her armament is protected by a bul- 
wark four feet ten inches thick, of solid timber. This is pierced by thirty 
port-holes, to enable as many 32-pounders to fire red-hot balls; her 
upper or spar-deck, upon which several thousand men might parade, is 
encompassed by a bulwark which affords safe quarters, She is rigged 
with two short masts, each of which supports a large lateen yard and 
sails. She has two bowsprits and jibs and four rudders, two at each 


12 « Rees’s Encyclopedia’’ states she was towed on this occasion by the ‘ Par- 
agon,’’ of three hundred and thirty-one tons burden, at the rate of four miles an 
hour. That she was towed by ‘‘Car of Neptune” and “ Fulton’’ is, I believe, 
correct. 


. 
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extremity of the boat; so that she can be steered with either end fore- 
most. Her machinery is calculated for the addition of an engine 
which will discharge an immense column of water, which it is intended 
to throw upon the decks and all through the ports of an enemy. If, 
in addition to all this, we suppose her to be furnished, according to 
Mr. Fulton’s intention, with 100-pounder columbiads, two suspended 
from each bow, so as to discharge a ball of that size into an enemy’s 
ship ten or twelve feet below the water-line, it must be allowed that she 
has the appearance at least of being the most formidable engine of 
warfare that human ingenuity has contrived.” 

Such is a correct description of this sea-monster of 1814, but exag- 
gerated and fabulous accounts of her got into circulation. Among 
others, the following was published in a Scotch newspaper, the writer 
stating that “he had taken great care to procure full and accurate 
information.” 

“ Her length,” he writes, “‘ on deck is three hundred feet ; thickness 
of sides, thirteen feet, of alternate oak plank and cork-wood ; carries 
44 guns, four of which are 100-pounders; and further to annoy an 
enemy attempting to board can discharge one hundred gallons of boil- 
ing water in a minute, and by mechanism brandishes three hundred 
cutlasses with the utmost regularity over the gunwales; works also an 
equal number of heavy iron pikes of great length, darting them from 
her sides with prodigious force, and withdrawing them every quarter 
of a minute.” 

The stores of artillery at New York not furnishing the number 
and kind of cannon she was to carry, guns’ were transported from 
Philadelphia, a prize having placed some excellent pieces at the disposal 
of the Navy Department. To avoid the danger of their capture, 
twenty of these guns were sent over the miry roads of New Jersey 
dragged by horses. 

In consequence of the exhaustion of the treasury and temporary 
depression of the public credit, the commissioners were instructed to 
pay the bills for the “ Fulton” in treasury notes, but solely at par. 
These notes were often so long withheld that those who had advanced 
materials and labor were importunate for payment, and the commis- 
sioners had frequently to pledge their private credit. Once the men 
discontinued work. From these causes her completion was retarded 
until winter, and also by the unexpected death of Mr. Fulton, on the 
24th of February, 1815. 

All difficulties at length being surmounted, the machinery was put 
in motion, and she made her first trial trip on the Ist of June, 1815, 
only nine months after her keels were laid. On this trial she was 
found capable of opposing the wind, of stemming the tide, of crossing 


13 Stuart’s “‘ War and Mail Steamers” has accurate drawings of the ‘ Fulton’ 
from the originals. 
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currents, and of being steered among vessels riding at anchor, though the 
weather was boisterous and the water rough. Her performance demon- 
strated the success of Fulton’s idea, and that a floating battery composed 
of heavy artillery could be moved by steam. 

She left the wharf near the Brooklyn ferry, propelled by steam 
alone, against a stiff south breeze (which was directly ahead) and a 
strong ebb-tide, and steamed by the forts, saluting them with her guns, 
her speed equaling the most sanguine expectations. 

After circumnavigating the bay and receiving a visit from the 
officers of a French ship-of-war, she came to anchor at Powles’ Hook 
ferry about 2 P.M., nothing occurring to mar the pleasure or success of 
the trip. It was discovered, however, that alterations were necessary, 
some errors to be corrected, and some defects to be supplied, before she 
was prepared for a second trial. 

On the 4th of July, 1815, she again made a trip to the ocean, east- 
ward of Sandy Hook, and back again, a distance of fifty-three miles, 
in eight hours and twenty minutes, without the aid of sails, the wind 
and tide being partly favorable and partly against her, the balance 
rather in her favor. The gentlemen who witnessed this experiment 
without exception entertained no doubt as to her fitness for the in- 
tended purpose. Expedients were sought to increase her power, and 
devised and executed for quickening and directing her movements. 

A third trial of her powers was attempted, on the 11th of Septem- 
ber, with twenty-six of her long and ponderous guns and a consider- 
able quantity of ammunition and stores on board. Her draught of 
water was less than eleven feet. She changed her course by reversing 
the motion of her wheels, without the necessity of putting about, like 
the ferry-boats of the present day. She saluted as she passed the forts, 
overcame the resistance of the wind and tide in her progress down the 
bay, and performed beautiful manceuvres around the United States 
ship “ Java,” then at anchor near the light-house. She moved with re- 
markable celerity, and was perfectly obedient to her double helm. The 
explosion of powder produced very little concussion on board, and her 
machinery was not affected by it in the slightest degree. Her progress 
during the firing was steady and uninterrupted. On the most accurate 
calculation, her velocity was four and a half miles an hour, and she 
made headway at the rate of two miles an hour against the ebb of the 
East River, running three and a half knots. The day’s exercise was 
satisfactory to the company on board beyond their most sanguine ex- 
pectation, and it was universally conceded that the United States 
possessed a new auxiliary against every maritime invader. The city 
of New York was considered as having the means of making itself 
invulnerable, and that every bay and harbor of the nation might be 
protected by the same tremendous power. Her performance more 
than equaled Fulton’s expectations, and it exceeded what he had prom- 
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ised the government,—that she should be propelled by steam at the 
rate of from three to four miles an hour. 

The commissioners who superintended her construction congratu- 
lated the government and the nation on the event of this noble project, 
and said, “ Honorable alike to its author and its patrons, it constitutes 
an era in warfare and the arts. The arrival of peace indeed has dis- 
appointed the expectations of conducting her to. battle. That best and 
conclusive act of showing her superiority in combat has not been in the 
power of the commissioners to make. 

“Tf a continuance of tranquillity should be our lot, and this steam- 
vessel of war be not required for the public defense, the nation may 
rejoice in the fact we have ascertained as of incalculably greater value 
than the expenditures, and that if the present structure should perish, 
we have the information, never to perish, how, in any future emergency, 
others may be built. The requisite variation will be directed by cir- 
cumstances.” 

The war having terminated, “ Fulton the First,” after these trial 
trips, was taken to the navy-yard at Brooklyn and moored on the flats 
abreast of that station, where she was used as a receiving-ship until the 
4th of June, 1829, fifteen years after the laying of her keels, when 
she was accidentally or purposely blown up. , 

Commodore Chauncey, reporting this catastrophe, says that he had 
been on board of her all the morning inspecting the ship and men, 
particularly the invalids, who had increased considerably from other 
ships, and whom he had intended asking the Department’s permission 
to discharge, as of little use to the service. He had left the ship but 
a few moments before the explosion took place. The report did not 
appear to him louder than a 32-pounder, although the destruction of 
the ship was complete and entire, owing to her very decayed state. 
There was on board at the time no more than two and a half barrels of 
damaged powder, kept in the magazine, for the morning and evening 
gun. By this explosion, however, twenty-four men and a woman 
were killed, nineteen wounded, and five reported as missing and prob- 
ably killed. Among the killed was Lieutenant S. M. Breckinbridge, 
and among the wounded Lieutenant C. F. Platt, who died a captain in 
the navy, Lieutenant A. M. Mull, and Sailing-Master Clough ; Lieu- 
tenant Platt was dangerously, the others severely, wounded. Four mid- 
shipmen were among the wounded. 

Commodore Chauncey was of opinion that “the explosion could 
not have taken place from accident, as the magazine was as well or bet- 
ter secured than the magazines of most of our ships; yet it is difficult 
to assign a motive to those in the magazine for so horrible an act as 
voluntarily to destroy themselves and those on board, yet if the ex- 
plosion was not the effect of design, I am at a loss to account for the 


catastrophe.” 
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Master Commandant John T. Newton,“ her commander, was on 
shore at the time of the explosion. Such was the beginning, end, and 
uneventful history of the first steam-vessel of war ever put afloat,—the 
pioneer, and to an extent the model also, of the floating batteries, 
double-hulled vessels, and “ double-enders” which have succeeded her. 

Captain E. C. Bowery, U.S.N., a surviving officer of the “ Ful- 
ton,” writing me under date December 13, 1881, says, “I say the 
destruction of the ‘ Fulton’ was by carelessness. I believe in Divine 
Providence, but not in accident. I joined her in the early part of 1826 
as an acting midshipman, Commander Budd then having command. 
Her magazine (if it could be called one) was nearly under the ship’s 
coppers, and separated only by a light bulkhead was the ‘ bag-room,’ 
in which the sergeant of marines had a writing-desk, on which was a 
naked oil lamp. Soon after reporting, I had occasion to go down there; 
the bulk-head had a sliding door, which was open, and his lamp shone 
on the kegs of powder, one of which was without a head. I remarked 
to the sergeant, ‘If your light was only five feet nearer (all the space 
that separated it from the powder) there would be trouble.’ ‘ Yis,’ said 
he, turning his beery eyes on me, ‘there would be a sensation.’ After 
that I never turned in at night without thinking there might be a sen- 
sation before cock-crowing, and to this day I have not forgot the ap- 
pearance of that powder with the light shining on it, and draw the 
inference that gross carelessness caused the sensation. Yet at the time 


there was a story that a gunner’s mate had been disrated and punished 
with the cats the morning before the blowing up of the ‘ Fulton.’” 


14 Captain Newton also commanded the ‘“ Missouri’? when she was burned in 
Gibraltar Bay, 1844. 
GEoRGE H. PREBLE, 
Rear-Admiral U.S.N. 


(To be continued. ) 





A SUMMER. AMONG THE SEALS. 


(Continued from page 237.) 


CHAPTER III. 


THERE are in round number ten rookeries on the island of St. Paul, 
having, according to the estimate of Mr. Elliott, sufficient area to ac- 
commodate over three million seals in the breeding season. Of these, 
the great rookery of Navastoshnah, on Northeast Point, is the largest 
in the world, having alone a breeding capacity for twelve hundred 
thousand bulls, cows, and pups. A rookery is momentarily adjustable, 
so to speak, to the requirements of its occupants,—following around the 
rocky shore, close to the water, if the number of animals is small, or 
extending several hundred yards up the hill-sides, if the attendance in- 
creases. Its character also changes materially during the year accord- 
ing to season. In the spring, before the arrival of the females, it 
is a lively battle-ground for the bulls, who proceed their respective 
families by a month or six weeks for the purpose of pre-empting a 
suitable lodging for the summer on the rocks. It is a good deal on 
the same plan that a man goes ahead of his family, looks up board at 
a farm-house if he be poor, or secures a high-priced cottage or suite 
of apartments if he is better stocked with the goods of this world. I 
do not wish to convey the impression that the bull seal takes an af- 
fectionate leave of his family somewhere in the south, promising to 
shove on, fix the accommodation question for the summer, and then 
send for his wife and the chicks. On the contrary, he probably does 
not have an idea, if a bull seal can have ideas, of the size and equip- 
ment of the summer establishment, what females it will contain, or 
when he can say that housekeeping has regularly begun. He is the 
gayest of all gay Lotharios; the sweet ties of the spring are severed in 
the fall; the obligations of the past are wiped from the slate, and he 
always looks forward to an unencumbered next season with its delight- 
ful possibilities as to the size of his household and the tempers, charms, 
feminine idiosyncrasies, and inconsistencies of its members. But let 
no one think his bed a rose-strewn couch. It is hard, uncompromising 
rock every time. 

From the time the bulls first appear off the island, craw] out of the 
water, and take up holdings, until the females have all arrived and are 
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parceled out among them, the black rocks of a rookery constitute one of 
the noisiest, liveliest, and bloodiest battle-fields it is possible to imagine. 
A bull seal, from the first, sees only active, unscrupulous enemies on 
all sides, and hostile proceedings are inaugurated when he scrambles out 
of the water and begins snapping at every living thing within reaching 
distance. Then he goes house-hunting in the immediate vicinity, and 
if experienced, selects a rocky cove sloping gently down to the sea, and 
affording an easy, accessible landing-place for the females he may entice 
ashore later by pointing out its advantages. It may bea long wait 
before the family arrives, but every minute of it is full of business, 
and things are never dull. Probably no other animal has so many 
difficulties to contend with before housekeeping is started on a perma- 
nent basis. Take this first fellow. Scarcely is he firmly planted on his 
haunches and fore flippers to resist aggression before some old hand 
paddles up, eyes the spot, sees the good points of the location in a jiffy, 
and proceeds to oust him. He is simply a squatter with no rights ; 
and, according to seal ethics, that patch of rock can only belong to 
the bull with the ability to take it and hold it against all-comers. So 
the one in temporary possession and the fellow anxious to perfect his 
title stop within six feet of each other, slew around a bit, and then clear 
for action by sounding a challenge apiece that starts as a guttural chuckle 
and speedily swells into an able-bodied roar that jars the atmosphere. 
After watching its effects on the other fellow, each one stops fooling, 
squares off after the most approved pugilistic fashion, eyes the enemy 
warily, and the big lumbering bodies, at other times so unwieldy on 
the rocks, suddenly get way on and circle about with considerable 
agility. ‘The management of the neck and shoulders is always singu- 
larly powerful and easy, and when the head sways proudly from side 
to side, and then comes forward, serpent-like, with a lightning dart, it 
looks bad for the possible target. Perhaps the other fellow dodges, or 
the gleaming ivory batteries crash together in mid-air; perhaps the 
more expert fixes his teeth in the neck or shoulder of his adversary, 
then one mighty heave and a strip of bloody fur and flesh comes away. 
Again so. An eye goes this time, or possibly an ear, and so on until 
one party is half dead, beaten out, and convinced at last that some 
other patch of rock will do him just as well. The victor stands his 
ground, possibly whipped by the next comer, seldom in possession of 
the contested territory at the end of a month. It will probably be the 
bone of contention, the scene of pitched battles day and night, the price 
of fifty encounters before the final owner settles down for good, lacer- 
ated and bloody, wounds festering, fur and flesh gone, or hanging in 
red, raw strips, eyes gouged out perhaps; but all the same, with his 
nose proudly in the air, triumphant to the last, and ready to do battle 
with fifty more poaching bulls if necessary. The vanquished ones 
craw] off, rest awhile, think over their mistakes in tactics, and then 
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try to whip some less formidable bull out of his holding. After 
twenty or thirty such encounters a fellow gets a place corresponding 
exactly to his ability as a fighter. If old and feeble, he is gradually 
whipped from place to place up the rocks until he reaches the line 
beyond which no female goes, and looking around, finds himself among 
his equals, fellows who have failed in the struggle for position, just 
like people, and must henceforth take a back seat in the ranks of the 
unsuccessful, 

Now picture a mile of basaltic cliffs and jumbled, igneous rock, 
turning and twisting in a broad, black ribbon along the white foam- 
line of the sea ; imagine thousands of these four- to six-hundred-pound 
bulls lessening in the distance and engaged in just such battles as I have 
described, all at the same time ; fill the air with hoarse chuckles, deafen- 
ing roars, assorted animal cries, and yells of pain or distress,—a vast, 
full, swelling sound that can be heard for many miles; project it all 
against a leaden sky or fog-bank, and you have a rookery late in May 
or early in June. 

By the middle of June the condition of affairs changes slightly. 
After a month’s hard fighting, holdings are distributed according to the 
law of the strongest ; things have quieted down, and one might sup- 
pose that the victors would be in a position to enjoy the fruits of this 
long period of waiting, fasting,and war. But when the females appear 
off the island, generally within a few days of each other, about the 
middle of June, the temporary lull is broken, pandemonium reigns 
again, and it seems as if all the evil passions of the sealine world were 
in a state of eruption. Bulls that have vindicated their powers and 
are stationed near the water wade in and try to coax or drag the 
females out of the surf,—a maddening sight to others up the rocks, 
These are apt to think—if bulls can think—that they haven’t had a 
fair show ; that the fellows down there did not put up a square fight; 
that things might be different if they had one more chance. But if 
one of them moves down into his enemy’s territory, the fellow he 
whipped out yesterday, now just above him, will probably paddle on 
to his rock and refuse to give it up, if the fortunes of war should put 
him in a position to need it again, so he quietly goes to the lower 
boundary of his future haven and watches the progress of events, 

One cannot help pitying the poor little females, delicate, lovely 
creatures, not over three feet long, and weighing perhaps seventy 
pounds, while the big, fierce brutes on shore cover six or seven feet of 
rock and tip the scales at five hundred. Moreover, the latter are 
trained fighters; and a female suddenly finding herself contested by 
two such monsters must quietly await the issue of the combat, with no 
more control over the progress of affairs, or her ultimate disposition, 
than a timid mouse would have between two belligerent tomcats, or the 
widow or the orphan between two unscrupulous capitalists. So this 
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victim of circumstances and the bull seal swims about in the breakers, 
does not land until compelled to,—possibly tries to enhance her value 
and insure good treatment by the usual feminine arts. But apparently 
she is deaf to the pressing invitations to come ashore rained upon her by 


a clump of twenty hard-looking pirates on the rocks. One acquainted - 


with the sealine tongue might hear such inducements held out as, “‘ Now 
paddle this way, please!” “ Here you are for a nice, roomy camp, dry 
rock, and all the comforts of a home!” “Good treatment guaranteed !” 
“ Fishing privileges allowed whenever the weather is dry!” “Come 
here, my beauty,—you with the drab countenance! No other wives 
need apply !” etc., etc. The same old antenuptial promises in the 
rough, with about the same chances of future fulfillment. 

But the older and more experienced females do not believe a word 
of it. They have heard it all before, and after several harrowing ex- 
periences on the rocks are inclined to be skeptical. If there were a 
desolate, uninhabited rock anywhere, unknown to the ubiquitous bull 
seal, they would cheerfully hunt it up and have it out with Nature 
alone and unmolested. But there is not. Also, at the bottom of each 
foolish female heart there is apt to be a sneaking hope that, although 
her friends may be taken in again, she has made a genuine, lasting con- 
quest this time. Led away by this fond delusion and by the prospect 
of a future that at the moment seems bright enough to illuminate even 
the shadowy past, she gradually edges in shore, and picks out the Turk 
who, having struck her fancy, appears less like a wife-beater and gen- 
eral hard character than his fellows. He promptly wades in and makes 
the usual protestations of undying affection as he lifts her tenderly out 
of the water and boosts her over the hard places. But no sooner is 
she dropped like a wet kitten in the middle of his patch of rock than 
it begins to look bad for the future. Instead of staying right there to 
reassure and protect the one he has promised to love and cherish, the 
smooth-tongued villain turns his whole attention to the next female, 
offers her the same inducement he held out to number one, makes the 
same old stereotyped speeches in the same old fervid, impressive way, 
is believed as before, and helps Aer out of the water. Two for the 
harem. But hold on! Meanwhile, his neighbor up the hill, whom he 
yesterday knocked into his present quarters in two rounds, quietly 
shuffles down, picks up number one by the back of the neck, much as 
a dog does a rat, tosses her lightly behind him, and while appearing to 
be very much interested in the scenery, really girds up his loins, rubs 
up his battle tactics, and prepares for war. Of course there is a row. 
No self-respecting bridegroom would stand this kind of thing. Each 
contestant is, however, heavily handicapped, watching his antagonist to 
escape annihilation, and at the same time having to keep a weather eye 
on his prize and all the thieving neighbors about. Probably both will 
get interested and lose their heads and tempers. This is fatal. When 
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the little mill is over, and each one turns to brag about his fighting 
qualities to the little one behind, she is gone,—scooped out of his terri- 
tory by another brute. These two females may pass up the rocks in 
this way until they each become the property of some wise old fellow 
who keeps his temper, and only fights just long enough and hard 
enough to insure his belongings. 

Now imagine the two or three thousand bulls previously mentioned 
busy at the same time dishonestly acquiring females in this manner, 
until the number of wives varies from one to fifty per bull, every 
living, breathing thing on the rocks galloping about on a dead yelp, 
fighting and struggling to settle down and get to rights for the season, 
and you have a rookery late in June and early in July. I say “settle 
down.” It by no means follows that when a bull, after many vicissi- 
tudes and the expenditure of considerable blood and fur, has accumu- 
lated forty or fifty partners his proprietorship over them is in any way 
more respected than it was when he first waded into the sea and dragged 
out the nucleus of his future home. On the contrary, wife-stealing 
goes right along, day and night, until October; as long, in fact, as the 
females can be persuaded to stay around and be squabbled over. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IT was on an exceptionally fine day in June, the fog being thinner 
than usual, that several of us left the ship, went ashore on St. Paul, and 
made intimate acquaintance for the first time with a rookery. There 
were five in the party, all green. Probably not one of us will ever en- 
tirely live down that first impression. It was a brand-new experience, 
and worth considerable on that account alone in these humdrum times. 

We were in the second lot to go on shore. The pioneers, upon 
their return to the ship, had given us a glowing account of their expe- 
dition. What they hadn’t seen they thought they had, and it amounted 
to the same thing in the recital. This is a standing peculiarity of 
travelers who are also readers. Anyway, these experiences at first 
hand from people supposedly truthful until proved otherwise brought 
the seal so close to us that it was with a new interest we filed on deck 
and watched her sport in the water alongside. Then glasses were pro- 
duced, and a small colony of “bachelors” on the beach abreast of the 
ship attentively studied by those who hadn’t been on shore. The 
others said that wasn’t much of a rookery, anyway. However, it 
was to us, and we were much interested in the curious, dog-like ani- 
mals flopping about the rocks, cursing and swearing in tones that 
came plainly off to the ship. But it was too far to make out what was 


said. Just then something happened. A man appeared suddenly on 
Vor. XI. N.S.—No. 4. 25 
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the brow of the hill. The animal nearest him, a sort of sentinel on 
post, sounded the alarm. All stopped fighting, knocked off profanity, 
and crowded towards a centre, with noses in the air, ready for fight. 
The man approached. Then one started; the movement went through 
the herd with a sort of shiver, and there was a wild rush for the sea. 
Down they came, helter-skelter, pell-mell, tumbling over the rocks 
and each other, a living stream of kicking, squirming bodies, waving 
flippers, and ear-splitting yelps, and literally piled into the sea. 
The motion, somehow, was strangely familiar. Several of us were 
wondering where we had ever seen anything like it, when an old salt 
near by, without hitching his trousers, scraping his foot, or tugging 
his forelock, observed generally, “Them fellers moseys down jes’ ’s 
though they heerd mess gear piped.” Any one who has ever seen 
blue-jackets stream for’d and tumble down a hatchway, as the boatswain’s 
pipe announced that the mid-day meal awaited their onslaught, will 
appreciate the comparison. 

When we left the ship the next morning, there was not a note- 
book, sketching pad, pencil, or kodak in the party. Naval men get so 
in the habit of rushing about the world, seeing things, that they soon 
give up as hopeless such time-consuming, artificial aids, and conse- 
quently impressions are seldom more than loosely fixed in the mind. 
This is convenient for the time being, having them easily detachable 
and always ready for use; but they do jostle about a good bit to the 
rolling of a ship, and when wanted, later on, are often battered and 
unserviceable. 

Our expedition went smoothly enough at first, as a marine guard 
of young seals turned out, escorted the boat to the beach, watched it 
carefully all the way, and appeared much relieved when we were safely 
landed. Then we had to depend upon ourselves; tumbled and scram- 
bled over the boulders and big, round pebbles, found the road, advanced 
gallantly on the “ killing ground,” and, after a hard struggle with the 
air thereabouts, carried the position and debouched on the town, above 
and close at hand. Several natives turned out to witness the assault, 
but their number by no means corresponded to the size of the settle- 
ment or the desperate nature of the undertaking. The remainder of 
the population were asleep in-doors most probably, or toasting over 
small stoves in full blast. Outside one shanty was an object that came 
with a shock to most of us,—left there by some young woman who had 
seen us firstand did not wish a nearer inspection. Right on the ground, 
in the midst of mean, squalid surroundings, was a nice, bright, decently 
battered samovar in full operation, for the steam was issuing from it 
as we passed. It took us straight back to the afternoon crush at home, 
and the carefully darkened and then artistically lighted drawing-rooms, 
and the samovar hissing away in the recess, and the incompetent young 
woman who had lost the combination and couldn’t make it work, and 
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the opportunity thus kindly afforded us to be chief engineer and show 
off, and the wild scramble for hot fluid and cake, and the way we assisted 
four tired young men to supply nineteen beautiful, thirsty, helpless, 
tailor-made girls with the same, and the way they all talked at once 
and could be heard on the sidewalk, and the fellow that took our new 
hat, and the hunt for the goloshes, and the blind, dizzy feeling when 
She appeared, and how, in our perturbation, we almost put her in the 
gutter instead of into the carriage, and her murmured thanks, and— 
and—it never does to become too retrospective in public. 

Any city belle would have gloried in the possession of that neglected 
samovar hissing away out there in Bering Sea. A genuine, sure- 
enough samovar in fair preservation,—one she could vouch for to her 
friends ; not a flimsy, bogus thing made in some Connecticut factory, 
dinted and battered just enough to suggest a particularly long, hard 


trip from Siberia, and then sold for a fabulous price. Each visitor to - 


this region is commissioned to bring back, on an average, four samovars. 
I would suggest to those intending to make the trip to keep the fact a 
dead secret until the last moment, and then escape in the night. There 
is no better way to build upa reputation for non-fulfillment of engage- 
ments than by promising samovars to promiscuous young women. The 
supply is giving out here. All that remain are in constant use. As 
these people drink tea all day and far into the night, to sell the family 
urn would be to deprive the household of one of the chief pleasures of 
island life. No Aleut would do that, except for whisky. However, 
the Connecticut article makes just as good tea, provided the proprietor 
of it and her friends do not know the place of its construction. Also, 
ordering half a dozen or so at a time should make the outlay, per girl, 
rather reasonable. A word to the wise, astute traveler, is generally 
sufficient. 

We reached the heart of the town, and were looking somewhat 
doubtfully at the hill on which the house of the treasury agent is 
perched, when he came out, descended to our level, and offered to do 
the honors of at least one rookery in person. I may add that the great- 
est precautions are taken on the islands to prevent the seals from being 
in any way disturbed. No gun is ever fired on either of them, except 
against poachers, and no person can visit a rookery without being ac- 
companied by one of the chief government representatives. This is 
hard on them. Toa man visiting a rookery casually seals are never 
tiresome ; but to be domiciled on St. Paul for a number of years, sub- 
jected with every sea-breeze—and there is always a sea-breeze from 
some quarter, of course—to whiffs of something that would make a 
corpse uneasy ; to hear seal, talk seal, smell seal, and occasionally have 
to eat seal, and then cheerfully pilot every party of sight-seers or seal 
enthusiasts over miles of tough country, and answer the same old 
thoughtless questions, argues staying powers, a self-sacrificing disposi- 
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‘tion, and a love of the subject that few can boast. As Mr. Peters 
said,—we’ll call him “Mr. Peters,’—“The seal is all very well in 
small doses at long intervals; but when the brute becomes a fellow’s 
d—d business, why, it’s different.” It must be. He had our sympa- 
thy ; but we were sorry he felt called upon to voice his troubles in that 
forcible manner. 

Mr. Peters led the way out of the village, and we followed him 
and a scarcely perceptible path for nine miles. He said it was only 
two miles,—then qualified the statement by adding that he had noticed 
the long grass and weeds of St. Paul always appeared to stretch the 
island out most remarkably to the average tenderfoot. Now, a deck 
officer in the navy is no “ tenderfoot,” but Mr. Peters owns a space- 
annihilating stride that suggests the ostrich, or the cheerful occupation 
of the track-walker. That heart-breaking lope went right along over 
everything for what seemed hours. Sometimes even the path appeared 
discouraged, either petered out into a thin, scarcely perceptible line, or 
stopped abruptly to rest. So did we, frequently. Then together we 
would take up the struggle again, stumbling over rocks and boulders 
concealed by the thick, matted growth, now poised airily on some hidden 
pinnacle, then plump down into a crevasse. It was bone- and spirit- 
breaking work. 

Whenever we came to a clearer space and stopped to pant, all about 
could be seen the burrows of the blue foxes which abound in the 
island. Mr. Peters said they were never shot ; but the natives snared 
them in large numbers. The skins are valuable to the company, worth, 
possibly, five dollars apiece, of which the captor gets fifty cents, or an 
order on the store for an equivalent, according to the high grocery 
tariff there,—a can of condensed milk or two pounds of loaf-sugar. 
Many of these foxes were in sight from time to time as we went along. 
They were tame, common, scrubby little brutes. When one was dis- 
turbed he would move off a bit, eye us inquisitively with keen, twink- 
ling eyes, sit down with his bushy tail for a cushion, raise his nose to 
the zenith, and give vent to his feelings in a way that was discreditable 
to him and most harrowing to his hearers. The voice of the blue fox 
is, perhaps, the most trying thing in nature and St. Paul. It is a 
cross between a whine, a sneeze, the call of a cayote in trouble, the 
spit of an enraged tomcat, and a long-drawn, anguished howl. Once 
heard, it can never be forgotten. The sight of a blue fox skin will 
always recall to me the singular vocal powers of its original occupant. 

When we had gone the two miles that seemed nine, Mr. Peters 
diverged to the right. He said we were approaching the rookery, and 
must work around so that the “man smell,” as he termed it, would 
not reach the animals. Without appearing in any way to impugn 
either the seriousness or the veracity of Mr. Peters, I am afraid we 
were a bit skeptical here. After experiencing the stench wafted off to 
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the ship, it was hard to believe that anything emanating from man— 
even from a Siwash Indian—could either make head against it or 
have any sort of prominence in such overpoweringly distinguished 
company. We did learn later, however, that a seal, not too ripe him- 
self, can detect the presence of a man, a quarter of a mile away, long 
before he comes in sight. So, taking Mr. Peters’s advice, we bore to 
the right over some superlatively rough country, and in a few moments 
the incrassated condition of the atmosphere, and the increasing volume 
of sound coming down on the breeze, guaranteed our being to leeward 
of the herd. Cautiously mounting the ridge in advance, we reached 
the top, and before us was a scene so unexpected, so strange, so over- 
powering in its immensity, so marvelous in its character of intense 
vitality, and of such new and curious interest, that we stopped spell- 
bound and speechless, rooted to the spot, oblivious of Mr. Peters, able 
to look, but temporarily deprived of the use of other faculties. We 
had read about it all; but no mere pen-picture can give more than a 
feeble impression of the startling reality. 


Wa. RAWLE SHOEMAKER, 
Ensign U.S.N, 


(To be continued.) 
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AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


OnE of the great parties of our country has shown a disposition to 
favor subsidies and bounties for shipping with a view to develop the 
mercantile marine. It is altogether likely that the other great party 
would join in the movement if the finances permitted, for the mass of 
the people are now pretty well informed in regard to the amount of 
money derived by foreign ship-owners from the carrying of exports and 
imports in which our own people are directly interested. 

When the Civil War broke out we were practically in possession of 
the choice of the carrying trade of the world, our builders noted for 
their skill, our seamen for ability in their calling. The war destroyed 
our merchant shipping, but in part only, for it was the revolution in 
marine architecture which continued the decline, until in 1886 “ the 
foreign aggregate had reached $1,073,911,113, while the American had 
dwindled to $197,349,503. Put in another form, American vessels in 
1856 carried seventy-five per cent. of our exports and imports, whereas 
in 1886 they carried only about fifteen per cent. What the figures will 
be for 1896 we can only surmise, but the census year of 1890 showed 
that the gap had grown still greater.” At that date our percentage 
had shrunk to about thirteen. “In the year 1860 our carryings had 
amounted to $507,247,557, so that our loss had been fully three-fifths 
of that amount, or nearly $305,000,000 in thirty years, despite the enor- 
mous increase in our total exports and imports.” 

But, in spite of these depressing figures, our carrying fleet is to-day 
greater than that of Great Britain, because the employed tonnage of our 
great inland seas, and of our rivers, is so immensely greater than most 
persons suppose, who are not in the way of knowledge concerning it. 
At the Water Commerce Congress in Chicago, last summer, Mr. Vivian 
read a paper in which he stated that “during the thirty years ending 
in 1890 the records show that we built 1747 ships and barques, 575 
barges, 12,423 schooners, and 17,359 sloops and other small craft, a total 
of 32,104 craft, representing 5,159,605 tons of tonnage, together with 
10,652 steamers, having a total tonnage of 2,864,066, a grand aggre- 
gate of 42,756 craft of all kinds, having a tonnage of 8,023,671, or 
an average annual addition of 1379 vessels of 258,828 tonnage to 
our merchant fleet. Summing up the figures, we find that the domestic 
commerce includes (1) that of the great lakes, 53,424,432 tons; (2) 
that of the rivers of the Mississippi Valley, 29,405,046 tons ; (3) that 
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of the Atlantic coast, 72,705,973 tons; (4) that of the Pacific, 8,111,278 
tons, making a total of 184,394,661. Such figures certainly afford some 
consolation for the fact that in 1890 only 4,431,591 tons of freight were 
brought into and carried from United States ports under the stars and 
stripes.” 

“Every year we are paying from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 to 
foreign ship-owners for freight, and a-great portion of this money 
could be retained if we followed the example of other nations which 
control the carrying trade of the world.” 

The originator of the “whaleback” ships, Captain McDougall, 
has predicted, in connection with the trade of the great Northwest, that 
before the close of the present century the shipments from and to the 
head of Lake Superior will amount to fully twenty millions of tons, or 
more than to any port in the world. 


Some little time ago that excellent periodical, the Nautical Magazine, 
in an article upon British and American yachts, remarked, “The 
Americans have always produced smart seamen, and during the last 
fifty years have taught British sailors many and many a good lesson. 
The cut of their sails, the shape of their bows, the set of their masts, 
and the speed of their ships, whether as yachts or square-rigged tea- 
clippers, have been the admiration and delight of two generations of 
old-world mariners. There are not a few men in England now who, 
forty years ago, standing on the poop-decks of handsome frigate-built 
merchantmen, anywhere between St. Helena and Rodrigues, have looked 
astern and seen with astonishment, not unmixed with annoyance, some 
beautiful Yankee clipper coming on after them ‘hand over hand.’ In 
an hour or two she would be exchanging courtesies alongside, but 
before the day was done that New York or Boston packet, homeward 
bound from Foo-choo-foo, would have strangely disappeared beneath 
the forward horizon in the west.” 

That is all true. The “‘tea-races” to England were won in the 
same way, by “ Yankee packets ;” and in those days no English or 
French ship could carry passengers across the Atlantic when a berth 
was to be had in the “ Black. Ball” or the “ Swallow-tail” ships from 
New York, or Cope’s “ bright-sided” liners from Philadelphia. 

In those times, say about 1850-51, the upper anchorage at Whampoa 
Reach, below Canton, was a sight to be remembered by those who loved 
to look at beautiful ships, and the “ tea-fleet” was gathered waiting for 
“the new crop.” There, moored in line, were the “Sam Russell,” the 
“Sea-Serpent,” the “Challenge,” the “ Flying Cloud,” the ‘“Sea- 
Witch,” and half a dozen others, bright with paint and varnish and 
gilding, and their bottoms well cleaned of barnacles by the swift muddy 
current of fresh water which swept by them. They scrubbed copper, 
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holy-stoned decks, squared the yards by the lifts and braces, and hoisted 
and lowered colors in unison with the American man-of-war which 
happened to be stationed there as a sort of foster-mother in case of 
necessity. To relieve the ennui of waiting, the skippers devoted the 
morning to overseeing the making of spare studding-sail booms and 
chafing gear of most elaborate design, for, when once off, they carried 
sail indeed. When noontide came, all knocked off, both “Jack and 
his master,” and then came elaborate “ tiffins,” given in turn, in the 
spacious, handsome cabins, with punkahs and saltpetre bags, and all the 
luxuriant appliances of the day. Each skipper tried to outdo the other, 
for they had no limit on their cabin expenses ; the “ owners” knew what 
they were about, and only wanted the best men, no matter what they 
cost. To these tiffins the officers of “the man-of-war” were always 
invited ; the simple proceeding being that a tanka-boat came alongside, 
and a smug Chinese steward presented a “ chit,” to the effect that there 
would be “tiffin on board the ‘Sea-Witch’ at one o’clock.” If any 
one wanted to go he put his name down, and if he did go, he had the 
best things to eat and drink to be found in those parts. 

But one day, in the “cool weather,” there would come a sudden change. 
Our clipper friends had men aloft bending sails, while the swivel was 
taken off, the second anchor secured, and all readiness was made for sea. 
About noon the great covered chop-boats came down the stream, with 
immense chattering of men and all sorts of fuss, but they seemed in- 
variably to hit their own ship, and to swing alongside nicely. Stages 
were rigged, and the chests and half-chests came on board and were 
stowed away like magic, for the ship’s capacity had been exactly meas- 
ured beforehand, and each chest or half-chest fitted into place like a 
piece in a Chinese puzzle. These large ships were thus loaded in a few 
hours. Each chest had two slips of bamboo in the lashing. As they 
came over the gangways one slip was seized by an officer of the vessel, 
the other by a Chinese comprador, and thus ‘tally’ was kept. The crew 
of the vessel had no need to go into the hold, the Chinese stevedores 
made all snug; and then the hatches were put on and the hatch-covers 
well battened down, while, without delay, sail was made, the anchor 
weighed, and the Chinese pilot took charge to get her down through 
“the Reaches” (a tortuous navigation) and to sea as soon as possible ; 
for in no business was time more synonymous with money than in the 
race with the “new crop.” It was a sight to see the handling of those 
ships as they “backed and filled” and tided down the Reaches, some- 
times almost grazing the quarter of a vessel at anchor; and, again, just 
escaping the tail of a mud-bank, while the grizzled old pig-tailed pilot 
took his bearings, squinted aloft, and in his own pidgeon-English said, 
“ Haul down jib! Makee sick mizzee-torp’sl! Killee he dead !” which, 
being interpreted, meant, “Shiver the mizzen-topsail! Throw her flat 
aback !” 
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If ever there was a purely philanthropic undertaking by a govern- 
ment, it is that of transporting and domesticating the reindeer in Alaska, 
where the capture of whales and the destruction of sea life in general 
by means of steam-whalers has destroyed the ordinary. source from 
which the natives have derived their supply of food, especially in the 
winter. This past year our Arctic whalers have been even more suc- 
cessful than usual, as steam enables them to keep in motion south, as the 
ice forms and the whales migrate, without the danger of being frozen 
in, which sailing-vessels would encounter under like circumstances. 
But the killing or dispersing of these whales has deprived the North- 
west of one of the great food sources for the natives. 

Dr. Sheldon Jackson, the originator of the scheme for bringing 
reindeer over from the Asian side, reports to the Department of the 
Interior that the herd of one hundred and fifty reindeer brought from 


Siberia a year ago as an experiment are now in good condition. The 


Siberian herders which came with the deer have proved efficient, and 
the animals seem to take kindly to their new home. Although many 
of the Alaskans were on the verge of starvation during the winter of 
1892-93, they did not attempt to molest the herd; and the agent 
thinks that, if more are brought over, the natural reproduction will 
soon furnish a regular and most valuable food-supply. 

Strange to say, one of the greatest difficulties encountered in getting 
together the nucleus of this herd was on the Siberian side, where, though 
the natives have thousands upon thousands of deer, and were willing to 
sell their carcasses in any number, it was only by the exercise of great 
diplomacy that purchases of live deer could be made, as the natives, 
on account of some superstition, would not sell the animals alive. 
After much trouble they were induced to break this curious rule, 
and finally, after great ceremonies to propitiate some deities likely to be 
offended, the agent was able to buy a few here and a few there, and at 
last, after a rough voyage of about one thousand miles, the herd was 
landed on the eastern side of Bering Sea. The landing them from the 
vessel was no joke, as each animal had to have its legs tied, and then 
slung in a canvas band, as is done with horses. The station was at 
Port Clarence, a little way south of Cape Prince of Wales, where a 
frame house had been built, and the two white keepers and the Siberian 
herders, with their stores, were left in charge during the long winter 
darkness. Their principal enemies were wild dogs, and it was neces- 
sary to shift the herd from place to place to find pasture free from 
snow. In spite of the idea obtaining in regard to that great, wild 
Northwestern land, it proved that the deer could find sufficient food 
over most of the country, even in the depth of winter, both north and 
south of the Yukon, the black moss and blueberry-bushes, of which 
the animals are fond, being widely distributed and abundant. 

During the first season two young Alaskans were detailed to ac- 
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company the Siberian herders who had been brought over, to learn the 
habits of thedeer. As the herd increases in size it is intended to place 
more of the native boys in this training-school, and at last to furnish 
them with small herds with which to make a start in life, if their pro- 
ficiency and the natural increase warrants it. In this way it is hoped 
to stock the country with a hardy and valuable animal, supplying both 
food and raiment, which will take the place of the whale, seal, and 
walrus, “the extermination of which by white hunters has brought the 
native population of the great silent land to the verge of starvation.” 

The reindeer, while valuable chiefly for their flesh and for the milk 
they give, as well as for their hides, are also most useful for transporta- 
tion purposes. This will be especially the case if we establish military 
posts in the interior of the great land, or along the Yukon, a proceed- 
ing which has been considered by the government. During the winter 
season a reindeer express would be the only means of transporting sup- 
plies and keeping up communication. 


The two French officers, MM. Degouy and Delguey-Malavas, who 
were caught in the act of making drawings of the fortifications about 
Kiel Bay while masquerading as English yachtsmen on a cruise, were 
tried at Leipsic in December, and sentenced, the first to six years’ de- 
tention in a fortress, and the second to four years. Their work is said 
to have been accomplished in a very masterly way, and even the German 
officers who attended the trial as experts shook hands with them upon 
its termination, in testimony of the frankness with which they had 
avowed their object when captured, and the intrepidity with which their 
work had been carried on. 

The idea at once occurs, what would have happened to two German 
officers if they had been captured in France under like circumstances ? 


The Russian Order of St. George is essentially a military one, the 
reward of distinction in battle. On the 8th of December last it cele- 
brated its one hundred and twenty-third anniversary, being the 26th of 
November in the Russian calendar. 

The emperor is grand master of the Order; but the present em- 
peror wears only the order of the second class. The only present 
holders of the first class are, in Russia, the Grand Duke Field-Marshal 
Michel Nicolaievitch ; and, among foreigners, the Field-Marshal Arch- 
duke Albert, of Austria, who received the decoration in 1870. The 
members of the second class then are, besides the Emperor Alexander 
III., the King of Saxony, Count Miloutine, formerly Russian Minister 
of War, and the Prince Sviatopolsk-Mirsky, the aide-de-camp general 
to General Gourko. 
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The Grand Duke Vladimir and many others have the third-class 
cross, and there is one woman in the ranks of the Order, Marie-Sophie- 
Amelie, the ex-queen of the Two Sicilies, who was given the cross of 
the fourth class for her defense of Gaéta in 1861. 

The four classes of the Order must be earned in succession. Each 
companion begins by the receipt of the fourth order for brilliant service 
in actual warfare, and then the succeeding ones, to the first class, must 
come by the same way. It is not often that a holder of the cross 
would have another opportunity of distinction by an “ action d’éclat,” 
and therefore the upper ranks embrace few persons. 


Those who have enjoyed that pleasant book entitled “English as 
She is Spoke,” may probably find another treasure in the Italian work 
mentioned by a correspondent of the Globe and Laurel in writing 
from Malta: 

“ Whilst looking up a word recently in an Italian nautical diction- 
ary I came across the following: ‘Corpse: Cadavere. Distaccamento 
di Fanteria Marina, chiamata cosi per ischerzo dai Marinari inglesi ;’ 
the translation of which is, ‘Corpse. Detachment of Marine Infantry, 
so-called in jest by the English Bluejackets.’ I think the compiler’s 
evident confusion of ideas is too good to remain buried among the 
pages of a technical work. Let us hope, however, that the recent 
visit of our squadron to the Italian ports has taught him the difference 
between the word ‘ Corps’ and the expression Dead Marines !” 


The President of the Swiss Confederation for the year 1894 is 
General Emil Frey, an old soldier who will be remembered by many 
veterans of our Civil War as a companion in arms. He is now about 
fifty-five years of age, a native of the canton of Basle, and received a 
sound education at Basle, Ulm, and Jena. When twenty-two years 
old he emigrated to our country, and, when the Rebellion occurred, en- 
tered the army as a private in the Twenty-fourth Regiment of Illinois 
Infantry. He was advanced rapidly, and was soon made major on the 
consolidation of the regiment with the Eighty-second of the same 
State. He was made prisoner at the battle of Gettysburg, and was 
confined at the military prison at Salisbury, and at Libby Prison, in 
Richmond, being held at the latter place until January, 1865, as a 
hostage for the Confederate Captain Gordon, who, being condemned to 
death, was awaiting his fate in a Northern military prison. With all 
the exigencies of a bitter war, it is remarkable how few retaliations of 
the sort were actually carried out. It is fortunate for the Swiss re- 
public that nothing of the kind occurred in this case ; but Frey must 
have passed some very anxious hours in that wretched old tobacco 
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warehouse on the banks of the James, almost within sound of the guns 
at Petersburg. 

When the war was done, Frey returned to his native country, and 
was at once made Secretary of State of his canton. He was then 
made executive officer of Basle, and, at the expiration of that term, 
was, successively, Secretary of the Interior, Chief of the Educational 
Department, and then Chief of the Military Department. 

He served many times in the two branches of the Swiss Legislature, 
and was the presiding officer of the National Council in 1876. In 
December, 1890, he was elected a member of the Federal Council, and 
was a member of the Military Department. Two years after he was 
made Vice-President of the Confederation for 1893, and now, in ac- 
cordance with Swiss custom, he succeeds to the Presidency. 

General Frey was Swiss Minister to the United States from 1881 
to 1888. 


Tucked away on the southern slope of the Eastern Pyrenees lies 
the very ancient state of Andorra, which has preserved its autonomy 
since the days of Charlemagne, A.D. 790. : 

There is another little state of the kind in Europe, San Marino, in 
Italy, which is, and always has been, more purely a republic than An- 
dorra, and not only that, but dates farther back in history. San Ma- 
rino has an army of eighty men (which, by the way, is a much larger 
military force in proportion to the pepulation than our own republic 
supports). Mr. Theodore Bent, the traveler, has published a book 
about San Marino, which would be worth reading if it were only a 
dream of what a state might be. Some time ago there was a proposal 
made to the burghers, who have held their franchise from the fifth 
century, to cede to a company a right of opening gambling-rooms, res- 
taurants, and hotels after the manner in which Monaco—that third 
Liliputian state—had long ago sold its independence. To the honor 
of the people, the proposal was definitely rejected, auriferous as it might 
have been. 

But to return to Andorra. Until 1848 it had been under the 
mutual sovereignty of the king of the French and the Bishop of Urgel, 
with the protection of Spain. It was curiously different from the iso- 
lation and independence of San Marino and the serfdom of Monaco, 
one of the oldest of principalities. 

Lately it has become more completely independent, as neither nation, 
on whose boundary the little state lies, cares to raise a political ques- 
tion which would not be worth the powder which would be burnt over 
it. We hear very little of the Bishop of Urgel nowadays (Urgel is 
the nearest city in Catalonia to Andorra), and we may suppose that 
that ancient see has yielded its rights of government, for Andorra has 
been moved to possess itself of the “world’s weapons.” What on 
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earth a small mountain community of miners and goat-herds and shep- 
herds wanted with a modern piece of artillery is hard to tell; but, at 
any rate, one was recently ordered by them from Krupp, to be of the 
most modern and powerful type. A little while ago the great gun ar- 
rived at its mountain destination, and was placed on the highest point 
in the “country,” so that the citizens could see that the valley was well 
protected. A day was appointed for the trial of the piece, which was 
guaranteed to carry a shot eighteen kilometres. But just as the trial 
shot was to be fired, some of the graybeards suddenly found that such 
a proceeding might cause trouble. As their own territory extended no 
more than six kilometres in any direction from the site of the gun, 
their shot, if fired, must inevitably fall in either France or Spain,—an 
act of war! What must be done with their elephant is, no. doubt, a 
lively subject of discourse in the Andorran Council during the present 
season. 

Those officers who may feel an interest in the military history of 
the attempt at the reimposition of Imperialism upon Mexico, 1862-66, 
will find a strong side-light thrown on the campaigns in reading the 
“ Journal d’un Officier de Chasseurs 4 Pied. Publié par Georges Ber- 
tin, Paris. Imprimerie Pairault et Cie., 1894. 

The officer in question was Captain Bochet, who had served in 
Africa, in the extreme East, and during the whole of the Mexican 
campaign. His adventures among the guerillas are especially interest- 
ing and striking, showing how valiantly the people defended their soil, 
especially in the West. The story is simply told, in notes and in let- 
ters to relations, which bear no marks of having been intended for pub- 
lication. For the greater part of the time that the French occupied 
Mexico we were so engrossed in our own great struggle that the matter 
occupied the public mind less than such an event should have done. 
It was not until Sheridan and a veteran army was ready to step across 
the Rio Grande that the French were invited to leave. They were 
sick of their bargain long before, and stood not on the order of their 
going, leaving Maximilian to his fate; while Louis Napoleon and Ba- 
zaine came to grief in a very short time afterwards. 

Captain Bochet, who appears to have been an excellent and enter- 
prising officer, became chef de bataillon of the Fifty-ninth French 
Infantry, and was instantly killed by a shell, on the 18th of August, 
1870, at St. Quentin, near Metz, after having his horse killed under 
him at Columbey, on the 15th. 


Some time ago we alluded to the contempt in which the Brazilian 
rank and file are held by the Spanish South Americans, their neigh- 
bors. The other day we came across an incident related in Hudson’s 
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book on Patagonia, recently published, concerning a battle between the 
descendants of the two races which seems almost incredible; but Mr. 
Hudson assures us that the main facts are to be found in historical 
documents, as well as being handed down by tradition. 

More than a century ago some Buenos Ayreans had planted a colony 
on the Rio Negro, in Patagonia, where they lived, remote from the 
world, and at first much harassed by the Indians, but happy in their 
fine climate, their increasing herds, and their exemption from wars, 
foreign or civil. Very early in this century the Brazilians found in 
the Argentines a foe determined to oppose their aggressive and plun- 
dering policy, and for many years they waged war against Buenos 
Ayres, until, convinced of the futility of their efforts, they finally aban- 
doned the contest in 1828. But during this war the Brazilians at one 
time conceived the idea of capturing the settlement on the Rio Negro, 
a small town named El Carmen, which they knew to be quite unpro- 
tected. In due time, therefore, three men-of-war, carrying a large 
number of soldiers, reached the Rio Negro. One of the ships came 
to grief on the bar, which is a dangerous one, and eventually became a 
total wreck. The other two succeeded in entering the river, and the 
troops, to the number of five hundred, were disembarked and marched 
on to capture the town, which is twenty miles or more from the sea. 
Although El Carmen was known to be a weak place, it was thought 
better to have the two ships ascend to co-operate with the troops. One 
of them ran hopelessly ashore on shifting sands, and the other only 
reached the vicinity when all was over with the troops. The latter had 
found it impossible to follow the river-bank on account of ravines and 
steep hills covered with thorny bushes, so they took a circuitous route 
which led them several miles away from water. The guachos, ever 
circling about on horseback, soon discdvered the approach of the in- 
vaders, and it is interesting to see how much more military instinct 
they showed, although only accustomed to resistance to occasional Indian 
raids. All able-bodied men were quickly mustered in the little fort. 
They numbered only seventy, but were determined to make the bitter- 
est resistance. The women and children were brought into the fort, 
and guns loaded. At this moment the commander of the town had 
an inspiration, and all the tallest and stoutest women were made to 
“man” the parapet in male attire, while dummy soldiers, hastily con- 
structed and clothed, were placed on post. Thus, when the Brazilian 
force, exhausted by a march of more than thirty miles over a water- 
less desert on a hot day, mad with thirst, and worn out by their exer- 
tions after long confinement on shipboard, came in sight of the town, 
they were ill prepared to assault a place which was apparently defended 
by four or five hundred men. Then, too, although on ground which 
commanded a view of the river for several miles, they could see noth- 
ing of the two vessels which were to co-operate with their heavy guns, 
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so they determined to wait for them, and left the vicinity of the town 
without firing a shot. Then the commander (we wish Mr. Hudson 
had given us his name) had another inspiration, and as soon as the 
dispirited and straggling Brazilians had disappeared behind the rising 
ground, he sent all of his seventy men to collect and bring in all the 
horses which were at pasture in the river valley above. And so it 
happened that, when the invaders had been about four hours on the 
return march, the thunder of innumerable hoofs was heard in their 
rear, and looking back, they saw a great army of horsemen, as they 
imagined in their terror, charging down upon them. These were the 
seventy men, spread out in a great half-moon, in the hollow of which 
over a thousand horses were being driven at frantic speed. The Bra- 
zilians formed and fired a volley ; but, though many horses were killed 
or wounded, their drivers urged them on, and in a few moments, blind 
with panic, they were trampling down the invaders. In the mean time 
the Patagonians began to fire into the struggling mass of horses and 
men, and a stray shot killed the Brazilian commander, when his sur- 
viving troops threw down their arms and surrendered. 

There was little wonder that they did so, for they had had no 
water for more than a day, and, leaving their arms lying on the plain, 
the captors marched them down to the river, which was four miles 
away. Like a herd of cattle which is maddened by thirst they rushed 
into the water, trampling each other in their haste, so that some were 
smothered, while others, pushed too far out by the surging mass behind, 
were swept from their feet by the swift current and drowned. When 
the survivors had drunk their fill, they were driven like cattle to the 
Carmen, and shut up in the fort. 

But this curious little picture of entirely isolated warfare does not 
end here. We are told that on the evening of this disastrous day for 
the Brazilians their one remaining man-of-war approached the town, 
but, going too near shore on the opposite bank, took the ground. Her 
ship’s company was quickly apprised of the disaster to the land force, 
for the resolute Patagonians, from the shelter of a grove of trees on 
the bank, peppered the decks with musket-balls, the Brazilians finally 
leaping overboard and swimming on shore. When darkness fell, the 
colony of El Carmen had crowned the day’s work by the capture of 
the imperial war-vessel “ Itaparica.”’ 


This old-time war story reminds the writer of one of the most 
singular and impressive sights which it ever fell to his lot to see,—not 
even excepting the great review before the three emperors, at Berlin, 
after the close of the Franco-Prussian War. That was a parade of 
veterans, in new uniforms, most perfectly conducted and aligned, 
‘ horse, foot, and artillery,” and worth traveling many miles to admire. 
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But the body of men we remember best was that brought by Gen- 
eral Urquiza, of Entre Rios, to the left bank of the river, when some 
of the vessels of Shubrick’s squadron were lying at Rosario, in waiting 
to see whether” Lopez would negotiate or fight. Urquiza came down 
to act as a mediator, for it was not to his interest to have a war “up 
river” just then; and he was successful in bringing Lopez to terms. 
Why he brought a force of three or four thousand of his guachos 
with him it is hard to say, except for “grandeur.” There were too 
many for a body-guard, and they certainly could not fight the gun- 
boats if they had wished to do so. However, he did bring them, and 
they were a picturesque body, as much so as any Arab riders we have 
ever seen. Most of them had red “ ponchos” and white “ calzones,” 
and they rode at speed, driving before them with their long lances the 
‘spare horses and the beef cattle, which were their sole provisions. The 
setting sun glanced down on this mass of horses and men and wild 
oxen in a cloud of dust, and then, when the river-bank was reached, 
there was a sudden rush for the water by men and animals, It was as 
wild and striking a scene as could be found in any part of the world. 
There were few medieval barons who lived in greater pomp than Ur- 
quiza, whose title was President of Entre Rios. His house was a castle, 
and all the guachos his retainers, bound to do his will. The traders 
and others who were in the boundary were protected by him as long as 
they discreetly contributed to the finances of the state. 


As a result of the great Civil War we had many remarkable 
compilations, such as the “ Medical and Surgical History of the War,” 
a work which for excellence in typography, illustrations, and com- 
pleteness is yet without a rival. The “ Anthropometrical and other 
Statistics” was also a new departure, full of valuable information and 
upon a plan and scale creditable to the nation, and the monumental 
“ Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies,” with its 
maps of military operations and of battle-fields is still in course of 
publication,—a perfectly reliable source of information for the future 
historian, with ungarbled reports, orders, and correspondence from both 
sides. The “future historian” is in one way an enviable person, for 
never has any one had his way made so easy for him as the writer who, 
about 1930, undertakes the relation of the causes, the progress, and 
the effects of that four years’ struggle. 

These thoughts have been suggested by another glance at the sheets 
sent by Lieutenant-Colonel Fox, being a part of his wonderful work 
upon regimental and naval losses during the Civil War. He says, 
“Gettysburg was the greatest battle of the war; Antietam was the 
bloodiest. The largest army was assembled, by the Confederates, at 
the Seven Days; by the Unionists at the Wilderness. Gettysburg 
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may be considered the greatest battle for various reasons. The stra- 
tegic issues involved were the ,most important; it was the turning- 
point in the fortunes of the Confederates ; the contending armies were 
not only large, but were at their best in point of discipline and ex- 
perience ; while the loss of life exceeded that of any other battle-field 
of the war. Antietam was the bloodiest battle. More men were killed 
on that one day than on any other one day of the war. There were 
greater battles, with greater loss of life, but they were not fought in 
one day as at Antietam. At Gettysburg, Chancellorsville, and Spottsyl- 
vania the fighting covered three days or more; at the Wilderness, 
Cold Harbor, Shiloh, Stone River, Chickamauga, and Atlanta the 
losses were divided between two days of fighting ; but at Antietam the 
bloody work commenced at sunrise, and by four o’clock that afternoon 
it was over.” 

Of naval operations, Colonel Fox says, “The number of men in 
the naval service during the war was 132,554, of whom 7600 were 
already in the service at the outbreak of hostilities. There were 1804 
killed and mortally wounded in battle. This includes 342 who were 
scalded to death, while in action, by escaping steam from boilers which 
had been pierced by the enemy’s shot ; also 308 men drowned in action. 
The latter were men who went down with their ships, their flag flying, 
and their guns firing defiantly from port-holes level with the waves. 
In addition to the 1804 who lost their lives in battle, there were 2226 
who survived their injuries.” .. . 

“ Unlike the army, the mortality from disease was, apparently, not 
in excess of the normal death-rate of civil life.” ... 

“The changes in the methods of naval warfare, first introduced in 
the American war, brought a class of casualties hitherto unknown in 
naval combats. Our sailors fought in previous wars without the ter- 
rible danger from exploding boilers and escaping steam ; and when 
their slowly sinking wooden ships went down in action, there were op- 
portunities for escape far different from any offered on an ironclad 
sent rushing to the bottom by the explosion of a modern torpedo. In 
the action at St. Charles the gunboat ‘Mound City’ lost 150 men, 
killed or wounded, out of # crew of 175, but 3 officers and 22 men 
escaping uninjured ; 82 were killed by gun-shot wounds or scalded to 
death, and 43 others were drowned, or shot while struggling in the 
water.” ... 

“Tf some of the casualties appear trivial, let it be remembered that 
on most of the vessels named the crews were small; and that the loss 
of life, in proportion to the number engaged, was as serious as at Traf- 
algar or the Nile.” ... 

“When the ironclad ‘Tecumseh’ led the column of monitors across 
the torpedo line at Mobile, it moved as a forlorn hope which would 


not have been necessary in the naval combats of previous wars.” 
Vor. XI. N. S.—No. 4. 26 
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In a foot-note Colonel Fox gives the following extract from Ma- 
han’s “ Navy in the Civil War,” a story which cannot be told too 
often: “ As the ‘Tecumseh,’ T. A. Craven, commander, went into 
action at Mobile Bay, it struck a torpedo and sank instantly. The 
vessel went down head foremost, her screw plainly visible in the air 
for a moment to the enemy, that waited for her, not two hundred yards 
off, on the other side of the fatal line. It was then that Craven did 
one of those deeds which should always be linked with the doer’s 
name, as Sydney’s is with the cup of cold water. The pilot and he 
instinctively made for the narrow opening leading to the turret below. 
Craven drew back: ‘ After you, pilot,’ he said. There was no after- 
ward for him; the pilot was saved, but he went down with his ship.” 


The Army and Navy Gazette has the following paragraph : “ Accord- 
ing to the current notion, a ‘Swiss Admiral’ is synonymous with ‘ some- 
thing that does not exist in nature.’ If this were altered to ‘some- 
thing which does not exist at present’ it would be néarer the mark. 
Mr. Berthold Haller recently presented to the Historical Society of 
Berne an interesting treatise on the old Bernese navy in the lake of 
Geneva. It was a flotilla destined to protect the Vaud, first against 
Savoy, then against France. Formed in the sixteenth century, it was 
already composed, in the second half of the seventeenth century, of a 
goodly number of galleons and barques. Some of these war-ships are 
said to have been able to carry three hundred soldiers on board. There 
was also a naval school, a wharf of construction, and, so to say, a Swiss 
admiral. In 1753 this flotilla was dissolved. But more surprising 
things have happened than that the republic of Switzerland should one 
day create another lake navy for her protection.” 


The English United Service Gazette comments to some extent upon 
an anonymous pamphlet published in France last winter, and believed 
to be by an officer holding high rank in the French army. The writer 
believes that “ war is too well prepared tobe impossible. Some persons, 

ynevertheless, think that it is so well prepared that nobody will have 
the folly to provoke it. The victor himself would lose in it half his 
armies and would be ruined. This is calculated to make the most ad- 
venturous reflect.” The French writer says that the coming war must 
end in either the victory or the defeat of the Triple Alliance. 

In the first event he looks for the following result as regards the 
fate of France: Germany will take from her six departments in the 
northeast, Algeria, and Cochin-China ; and Italy three or four depart- 
ments in the southeast and Tunis. In addition she will have to pay a 

war indemnity of six milliards. Finally, she will be forced to reduce 
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her standing army to fifty thousand men. The population of the country 
will be reduced to twenty-five million, and thenceforth France will be 
a “negligeable quantity.” As regards Russia, the writer says she will 
be thrown back beyond Poland, and lose all her Baltic provinces. 
Finland will go to Sweden, and the seventeen million of German-speak- 
ing Austrians will be incorporated in the empire, with two capitals, 
Berlin and Vienna. The Hapsburgs will have to console themselves 
by taking what they want on the right and left of the Danube, from 
Montenegro to the Black Sea. Trieste will become the Mediterra- 
nean port of the German empire, “ which will certainly not please the 
Italians ; but if they grumble too much, Tunis will be taken from them 
and annexed to German Algeria. Thus the whole of Europe will be 
at the feet of the Emperor of Germany.” 

Then comes the other side of the question. Suppose the Triple 
Alliance is defeated. What then? The reverse, according to the writer, 
would be complete and irredeemable. 

France would then take the left bank of the Rhine, minus Belgium, 
if she had behaved discreetly and been loyally neutral; but if not, 
Belgium will be turned into a French province. Germany will return 
to her former condition,—a number of independent little states, with 
the old confederation. Russia will take all the Slav countries from 
Germany and Austria. Italy will lose Piedmont and Liguria, with 
which France will do as she sees fit. The Two Sicilies will be revived 
under the form of a kingdom or a republic, according to the wishes 
of the inhabitants, with Naples for a capital. The other Italians will, 
if it be their pleasure, maintain the dynasty of King Umberto. The 
war indemnity to be given by the vanquished to the two victorious 
allies will be six milliards, which the author says will not be extrava- 
gant, seeing that France alone gave five milliards to Germany in 1871. 
This territorial distribution once accomplished, a general disarmament 
will be enforced, and war prevented by the organization of a sovereign 
tribunal to settle all international differences. 

In either event the author fails to see what benefit would accrue to 
England. “If,” he writes, “she goes against France and Russia in 
the struggle, their defeat will not benefit her in any way. A German 
navy will be created, and in a short time she will find herself no longer 
mistress of the seas, and her colonies will be placed in danger. If, on 
the other hand, the Dual Alliance is victorious, she will have to turn 
out of Egypt immediately, while in respect to India she will have to 
try conclusions with Russia. Will she be successful? It is more than 
doubtful. All historical precedents are unfavorable to her. A conti- 
nental power always finishes by overcoming a maritime power. Thus 
Rome ended in vanquishing Carthage. If she maintains a sympathetic 
neutrality towards France,—and that is all she is asked to do,—France 
will, in a certain measure, be bound to have some regard for her, and 
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will, supposing it to be necessary, plead the interests of England against 
the excessive ambition of Russia.” 


It is possible that, before these lines are printed, the hostilities so 
long expected may have begun. The danger is imminent, and yet so 
perfectly are the prospective combatants prepared, and so well aware 
are they that, with evenly balanced forces, a little thing may upset 
the most carefully prepared plans, that the responsibility of deliberate 
declaration of war will not be taken by any one. At the same time, 
some collision of small forces, in some obscure place, might light the 
match at any moment. 


The Century Company lately published a handsome volume made 
up of articles which have appeared in the magazine during the last few 
years, and ‘which are grouped under the title “ Famous Adventures 
and Prison Escapes of the Civil War,” far better reading for those 
who like adventure than any romance. 

On the principle of “ place aux dimes,” we suppose, the first and 
longest article is the “ War Diary of :a Union Woman in the South,” 
simply written, and bearing internal evidence of its truthfulness in 
every line. Her description of the scenes at Vicksburg are particu- 
larly vivid. Here is a scene with a Confederate soldier who had often 
boiled his soup at her fire. “ Is it true about the surrender?” “ Yes; 
we have had no official notice, but they are growling out at the lines 
now, and the men in Vicksburg will never forgive Pemberton. An old 
granny! A child would have known better than to shut men up in 
this cursed trap to starve to death like useless vermin.” More details 
follow, showing life in a beleaguered town, and then the rush for pro- 
visions from the Union quartermasters’ boats is described. 

“Towards five Mr. J. passed again. ‘Keep on the lookout,’ he 
said ; ‘the army of occupation is coming along.’ And in a few minutes 
the head of the column appeared. What a contrast to the suffering 
creatures we had seen so long were those stalwart, well-fed men, so 
splendidly set up and accoutred! Sleek horses, polished arms, bright 
plumes,—this was the pride and panoply of war! Civilization, disci- 
pline, and order seemed to enter with the measured tramp of those 
marching columns, and the heart turned with throbs of added pity 
to the worn men in gray, who were being blindly dashed against this 
embodiment of modern power.” 

Following this article is William Pittenger’s “ Locomotive Chase 
in Georgia,”—only ten pages, but full of meat as a nut, and the kind of 
thing which makes a healthy lad thrill with excitement, and wonder 
“whether it can really be true.” It was true enough, unfortunately, 
and Willliam Pittenger was one of the survivors of this extraordinary 
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raid by twenty men, members of ‘the Second, the Twenty-first, and the 
Thirty-third Ohio Volunteers, and one civilian, William Campbell. 
Of these, Campbell, John J. Andrews, the leader, and six others were 
executed as spies, several escaped, and the rest were exchanged. 

The story is too long and complicated for us to attempt to give a 
sketch of it; but we venture to say, if the incidents of that headlong 
race and pursuit by rai] could be faithfully produced on the stage, no 
melodrama ever conceived could have a chance with it. 

We never cared very much, personally, about the achievements of 
the banditti called “‘ Moseby’s Partisan Rangers,” or “ Morgan’s Rough 
Riders.” Those who like that kind of thing will find two articles 
describing it. As a part of the history of guerilla warfare they are 
interesting, no doubt. 

It may have occurred to some readers that the title of the book in 
question has not been borne out by any of the articles we have men- 
tioned, but the three concluding ones, occupying about half of the three 
hundred and forty pages, are really occupied with thrilling escapes 
from prison or from pursuit. 

Frank E. Moran says, in regard to Colonel Rose’s tunnel at Libby 
Prison, “ Among all the thrilling incidents in the history of Libby 
Prison, none exceeds in interest the celebrated tunnel escape, which oc- 
curred on the night of February 9, 1864. I was one of the one 
hundred and nine Union officers who passed through the tunnel, and 
one of the ill-fated forty-eight who were retaken. I and two com- 
panions,—Lieutenant Charles H. Morgan, of the Twenty-first Wis- 
consin Regiment, who has since served several terms in Congress from 
Missouri, and Lieutenant William L. Watson, of the same company 
and regiment,—when recaptured by the Confederate cavalry, were in 
sight of the Union picket posts. Strange as it may appear, no accu- 
rate and complete account has ever been given tothe public of this, the 
most ingenious and daring escape made on either side during the Civil 
War. Twelve of the party of fifteen who dug the tunnel are still 
living, including their leader. This leader was Colonel Thomas E. 
Rose, of the Seventy-seventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, who after the 
war entered the regular army as a captain in the Sixteenth United 
States Infantry.” The illustrations and diagrams accompanying the 
paper give it additional interest. 

“ A Hard Road to Travel Out of Dixie,” by W. H. Shelton, 
attracted great attention when it appeared in the Century, and certainly 
does not lose its intense interest upon reperusal. In our boyhood we 
used to read of the escape of Latude and such performances as some- 
thing entirely foreign to our country and our mode of living, but some 
of these true stories are equal in interest to any to be found. 

The last story of the book is the “ Escape of General Brecken- 
ridge,” by John Taylor Wood, who was one of the aides of Jefferson 
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Davis, and the only one of that gentleman’s party who escaped capture 
except a Lieutenant Barnwell. Wood afterwards met General Breck- 
enridge and his aide-de-camp, and with three others escaped to Florida, 
and thence, after great privation and exposure and daring adventures, 
arrived in Cuba, half starved and wholly ragged. 


Long ago a description of the training of the war-dogs of France 
and Germany was given in these notes. Quite recently the English 
United Service had an amusing editorial upon the subject. 

“ How are the German war-dogs to be made to distinguish between 
a friend and a foe?” says our contemporary. “Such was the mo- 
mentous problem which, according to a French military correspondent, 
for a long time exercised the ingenuity of the Jagers intrusted with 
their education. And yet—now that it is solved—the problem appears 
to have been absurdly easy, involving no greater originality than the 
dressing of a number of German soldiers in French and Russian uni- 
forms! The soldiers thus disguised were specially told off to ill-use 
the poor dogs on all possible occasions, and to still further insult them 
by invariably speaking Russian and French in their presence. Now, 
every one knows that the keenest instincts possessed by dogs lie in 
their sense of hearing and smelling. To hear execrable Russian 
spoken, and to be forced, nolens volens, to smell pantalon rouges, ill-cut 
and fashioned possibly by a German Jew, would be quite enough to 
disgust any self-respecting member of the canine race, and it seems, 
therefore, something like a libel on the friend of man to charge him 
with nourishing international vindictiveness because under such cir- 
cumstances he has learnt to show his teeth at the pantalon rouge. 
Surely it would have been more generous to make some allowance for 
the depraved system of education adopted in the case of the German 
war-dog, and to admit the possibility that his fine ear and exquisite 
sense of smell might, perhaps, enable him to detect, and even fiercely 
to resent, the gross fraud perpetrated upon him by his unprincipled in- 
structors, if at any time the soft accents of the genuine pion pion 
should fall upon his ear, or he should, peradventure, sight the pictu- 
resque reality of the pantalon rouge. No one is more ready to admit a 
fault and to express suitable contrition for it than the dog, and his char- 
acter ought not to be needlessly taken away until it is proved that he 
has maliciously lent himself to the fraud knowing it to be such. It is 
evident, however, that the writer has none of the real instincts of the 
sportsman, and that his acquaintance with the dog is limited to the de- 
praved Boulevard variety, or he would not talk so lightly of the dog’s 
deplorable propensity to la flénerie, nor of the facile readiness with 
which he allows himself to be turned from the strict path of duty by 
the seductive pursuit of le cotillon. If the Frepch writer had paused 
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here, the idea would have been quite droll enough of representing Fritz 
masquerading as a foreigner and airing his linguistic attainments by 
teaching, not Dog-Latin, but polished French and Russian. Having 
got so far, however, in elucidating the education of a German dog, he 
cannot resist forming a further momentous problem which, as he him- 
self is evidently unable to solve, it must necessarily be still greatly 
preocupying the Teuton mind, and that is, How is the dog to dis- 
tinguish between an enemy and a friend at night when all ‘ breeches’ 
are of apparently the same color? We can only hazard the sugges- 
tion that scent lies warmer at night than in the day, and that the dog 
most certainly does not recognize a friend nor detect a suspicious char- 
acter solely by the color of his breeks.” 

The foregoing extract is amusing enough to one who has ever 
heard the German manner of pronouncing French, and we presume 
their accent when speaking the Russian language is much the same. 

In former times the French soldier’s red “‘ breeks” used to be called 
pantalons garances, from the madder with which the cloth is dyed. 
It was then a very peculiar shade of red; but perhaps they have an- 
other color for the “red-legs” now. At any rate, it is a bad color for 
trousers for soldiers, and gets shabby very soon in service. There 
can be no better colors for military service than blue and gray. 


E. SHIPPEN. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY NOTES. 


NOTES AND DATA ON NAVAL AND MILITARY MATERIEL AND 
ALLIED SUBJECTS. 


It is the intention to collect and publish | is expected. 


in this department of the ‘‘ United Service”’ 
all information obtainable from current 
publications and other available sources 
concerning ships, guns, armor, explosives, 
small-arms, military and maritime affairs, 
and kindred subjects. As the'data are de- 
rived largely from unofficial sources, strict 
accuracy cannot be expected; but all re- 
ports will be carefully examined and com- 
pared with others on the same subject, and 
it is hoped, by this means, to attain fairly 
correct results. Erratum notices will be 
published whenever errors are discovered 
in data previously given. As the develop- 
ment of the present plans for collecting 


| 
| 
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It is said that the vessel 
was not pushed toherutmost. The con- 
tract requirement for the Hornet is 27 
knots. 


The cruising battle-ship Centurion, 
whose failure on her first forced-draft 
trial was mentioned last month, had a 
successful trialon October 6. The results 
were: Steam in boilers, 146 pounds; 
vacuum, 27.3 inches; revolutions, 104.7 ; 
I. H. P., 13,174; air-pressure, 1.58 


| inches; mean speed by patent log, 18.51 


information progresses, it is hoped to se- | 


cure fuller and more authentic reports. 


Great Britain. 


The old broadside armor-clad North- | 


umberland is undergoing refit at a cost 
of $250,000. She will be completed next 
spring. 


Two 148-foot terpedo-boats have been 
launched by White, of Cowes. The 
engines are by Maudslay, and are to give 
a speed of 23 knots. 


Harvey armor for the Renown has been 
ordered from Cammell & Co. and from 
Vickers. 


Contracts have been given out for six 
more torpedo-boat destroyers,—three to 
Thorneycroft and three to Yarrow. 
These vessels have been referred to and 
fully described in the August and Sep- 
tember Nores (see Huvock, Hornet, and 
others). The Havock has had prelimi- 
nary trials, and developed 26.5 knots 
with 165 pounds of steam. The contract 
requirement is 26 knots, though 27 knots 


| 11,379. 


knots. The ship was said to be at her 
designed load-draught of 25 feet 6 inches. 


The first-class battle-ship Resolution 
had her forced-draft trial on August 31. 
Like her sister ships she was not pushed 


| to her utmost, as the development of 


11,000 I. H. P. only was aimed at in- 
stead of the 13,000 for which the ma- 
chinery was designed. This sort of trial 
is officially styled by the Admiralty 
‘* modified forced draft.’’ The vessel was 
very light, drawing only 24 feet 9 inches, 
or 2 feet 9 inches less than at designed 
load-draught. The results were: Steam 
in boilers, 148.8 pounds; vacuum, 27.8 
inches; revolutions, 103.5; I. H. P., 
The air-pressure was 0.63 inch, 
and the speed by patent log 17.92 knots ; 


| but as the ship only displaced about 


— 





11,500 tons on trial instead of 14,150, the 
record of speed amounts to nothing, even 
if the patent log gave correct results, 
which is far from likely. 


The first-class torpedo-gunboat Hebe, 
of the Jason class (for description see 
May Nores), all of which may be con- 
sidered failures for the purpose designed, 
had a 3-hour forced-draft trial on Octo- 
ber 6. The results were: Steam, 148 
pounds; revolutions, 247; I. H. P., 
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8544; speed by log, 19 knots. The air- 
pressure in the fire-room was 2.8 inches. 


After experiencing much difficulty 
with her machinery, the second-class 
cruiser Cambrian (fully described in 
Nores for May, 1893) has successfully 
finished her trials. The results with 
natural draft were: I. H. P., 7150; 
speed by log, 19.4 knots; with forced 
draft the I. H. P. was 9176, and speed 
by log 20.8 knots. 


The ferrules which have been applied 
to many boiler-tubes in the British ser- 


vice are giving a great deal of trouble. | working of the battery. 


They tend to choke the tubes, assist to 
accumulate soot and dirt, and almost 
prevent sweeping the tubes. It is said 
that no vessel fitted with ferruled boiler- 
tubes can steam more than six hours 
with forced draft, as at the expiration 
of that time the tubes at the ferrules 
are nearly all completely choked. No 
method has yet been devised of over- 
coming the difficulty, though several 
have been tried. The efficiency of the 
ferrule for tubes of small diameter is also 
called into question. 


The newset of boilers for the torpedo- 
gunboat Sharpshooter have been ordered 
of Delaunay, Belleville & Co., of St. 
Denis, France, and are of the Belleville 
tubulous type. They were to have been 
ready for delivery on November 15 last. 


A paragraph has been going the rounds 
of the British papers stating that the Mel- 
pomene had recently steamed from Callao 
to Victoria, B. C., in 22 days without 
recoaling and on her coal-supply of 400 
tons. This may be so. 
likely things happen, but this approaches 
the miraculous rather closely ; the more 
so as we recollect that this is the very 
ship whose great deficiency in steaming 
radius was one of the first things to call 
general attention to the absurd endurance 


Many very un- 


tables furnished by naval constructors | 
derived from purely theoretical consider- | 
On her way out to the Pacific | 
| Company to the sister ships. 


ations. 
about three years ago, while making 
passage to Montevideo, she was com- 
pelled to put into Bahia to coal, her 
bunkers being practically empty. This 
gave a radius of action of about 3000 
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miles. The Charleston, of the United 
States navy, is considered a very eco- 
nomical ship at low powers, and requires 
about 750 tons with a clean bottom to 
make 5000 miles without recoaling. If 
she were as economical as the Melpomene 
is claimed to be, she ought, considering 
the difference in size, to do it on less than 
500 tons. The conclusion that we are 
driven to is that the Melpomene must 
have used more than 400 tons,—probably 
carried a large deck-load, 150 tons or 
more, and which she could not have 
carried on a stormy coast or in war-time, 
when it would have interfered with the 


The trials of the guns and mountings 


| of the first-class battle-ship Repulse, 


another of the Royal Sovereign type, 
have taken place. 

; The conditions under which the firing 
took place from the four 134-inch 67- 
ton breech-loaders, carried in a couple of 
barbettes, were practically the same as 
on the many previous occasions when 
they have been tested on board her Maj- 
esty’s ships. Three rounds were dis- 
charged from each gun, the first with 
three-quarter charges (472} pounds) of 
slow-burning cocoa powder, technically 
known as ‘S. B. C.,’’ and the remainder 
with full charges of 630 pounds, carry- 
ing a projectile weighing 1250 pounds. 
The two first rounds were fired indepen- 
dently, and the last round from each pair 
simultaneously, with the object of sub- 
jecting the recoil-presses and other hy- 
draulic fittings to the severest test that 
can be applied. When both guns were 
run out together, though not exactly on 
the beam, the ship was found to heel 
over 2 degrees to starboard. A round 
was also discharged from one of the guns 
in each barbette with extreme elevation 
(about 14 degrees) for the purpose of as- 
certaining the maximum recoil. 

The principle and design of the hy- 
draulic mountings for the barbette guns 
of the Repulse are eet identical 
with the gear supplied by the Elswick 
Experience, 
however, suggests improvements in ap- 
parently the most perfect mechanical ap- 
pliances. In the hydraulic equipment of 
the forward barbette of the Repulse there 
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are two novelties, which may be regarded 
as distinct advances. The new arrange- 


cations made to prevent disablement in 
the event of a break-down taking place 
in one of the services. The existence of 
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only a single hydraulic supply for work- | 
ing and traversing guns upon each turn- | 


table has long been a source of danger, \ Shah os Tn Seyne, October 27. 


and hence great importance was attached 


to the trial of a device which had been | 


tentatively fitted to the forward barbette 


bility of working the heavy guns after 
the main supply of power had given out. 
In all the older battle-ships any failure 
in the supply-pipes on one side of the 
barbette necessarily throws both guns out 
of action. By the new arrangement the 


April 


contemplated to provide the guns with 
spare mechanism, but so modified in 


ments are a development of the dupli- design that the same set will suit either 


a right- ora left-hand position. A set has 
been actually supplied to the Repulse for 
subsequent trial. 


France. 


The battle-ship Jauréguiberry was 
In 


| general design she is practically a dupli- 


cate of the Charles Martel, described in 


the Notes of last th, but of slightly 
with the object of proving the practica- | “ ee ee 


different dimensions. The battery of 


| each is the same in number, calibre, 


supply is provided from both sides, so } 


that in case of the pipes on one side being 


fractured those on the other remain effi- | vertical stem, curving out to form a 


cient. Nothing could have been better 
adapted to demonstrate the practical 


to which they were subjected during the 
firing. The main supply was shut off as 


were carried out by means of the auxil- 
iary supplies. 
piping to all the important working 


and disposition, and the armor is similar 
in all respects. The dimensions are: 
Length, 357 feet 7 inches (on the water- 
line) ; beam, 72 feet 2 inches ; draught (ex- 
treme), 27 feet 8 inches; displacement, 
11,780 metric or 11,590 long (2240 Ibs.) 
tons. Like the Martel she has a nearly 


short ram, and does not possess the long 


ae : | snout we are accustomed to regard as a 
utility of the new fittings than the ordeal | 


| engines are 


certain feature in all French ships. The 
twin-screw, triple-expan- 


sion, and the steam is furnished by 24 
though it had actually been disabled, and | 


the whole of the gunnery trials forward | 
| ural draft is 13,000, with forced draft 


As the copper hydraulic | 


parts is apt to fracture under exceptional | 
strain, and as in consequence of its | 
| are two 11.8-inch guns, one in a closed 


numerous curves and complicated leads 


it cannot be readily renewed, measures | 
have also been taken on board the Repulse | 
for providing spare lengths of india-rub- | 
ber hose encased in strengthening spirals | 
of steel wire by which the defective pipes | 


may be expeditiously replaced. 


The | 


flexibility of the substitute enables it to | 


be easily fitted in difficult positions. The 
hose-piping is about an inch in internal 


| 5.5-inch rapid-firing guns. 


diameter, and, though it was worked ex- 
perimentally in the forward barbette at | 


a pressure of 1000 pounds to the square 


inch, it answered its purpose admirably, | 


and it is proposed to adopt it in all the 
ships of the Royal Sovereign class. 


Similar hose, but of much greater diam- | 


eter, has been fitted to the main supply- 
pipes connecting the duplicate pumping 
engines, but this remains to be tried. As 
the breech arrangements of the 13}-inch 


| the ends. 


guns are liable to derangement it is ' 


boilers of the Lagrafel-D’Allest type. 
The anticipated horse-power with nat- 


14,200, and the expected speeds are re- 
spectively 17 and 17.5 knots. The guns 
are arranged exactly as in the Captain 
Prat, though ot heavier calibre. There 


turret on the fore-and-aft midship line 
forward, and the other similarly mounted 
aft; two 10.8-inch guns, also in closed 
turrets, sponsoned out on each side amid- 
ships. On each side, a little abaft the 
forward turret, and again a little for- 
ward of the after turret, is a small tur- 
ret containing one pair of the eight 
In addition’ 
there are on the upper deck and super- 
structure, and in the tops of the military 
masts, four 2,5-inch, twelve 3-pounder, 
and eight 1-pounder rapid-fire guns. 
There are six torpedo ejectors, of which 
two are submerged. The armor belt ex- 
tends from bow to stern, 17.7 inches 
thick amidships, and tapering towards 
Above the belt the side plat- 
ing is 3.9 inches thick. The protective 
deck is 2.75 inches. The turrets of the 
heavy guns are 14.6 inches thick, and of 
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the 5.5-inch guns, 3.9 inches. All of the 
eight turrets are constructed upon M. 
Lagane’s balanced system, and no mat- 


ter in what direction they are trained, | 
the trim of the ship is not appreciably | 


altered. This is effected without mate- | 
| feet; beam, 15 feet 9 inches ; draught 7 


rial addition to the weights. Electric 
power will be used to train the turrets, 


hoist ammunition, and for many other | 
| is about 2100. Two 1l-pounder R. F. G. 


purposes, besides lighting the vessel. 


For the latter purpose there will be | 
550 incandescent lamps, and six Man- | 


gin search-lights will be carried. 


The protected cruiser Bugeaud was | 
launched at Cherbourg on August 28 | 


last. This vessel, built of steel, sheathed 


with wood and coppered, is of the fol- | 
lowing dimensions : Length between per- | 
pendiculars, 308 feet 5 inches; beam, 43 | 
feet 5.6 inches; draught aft, 20 feet 8 | 
| 7 inches; mean draught, 4 feet 2 inches. 


inches. The displacement is 8722 tons. 
The indicated horse-power with forced 


draft is 9000, and the corresponding an- | 


The ex- | 
| 123 tons, built by Normand, of Havre, 


| developed 27 knots on her trial. 


ticipated speed 19.25 knots. 
pected speed with natural draft is 18 
knots. The engines are twin-screw, in- 
verted, vertical, triple-expansion. 
boilers are tubulous, of the Lagrafel- 
D’Allest type. The protective deck is 
1.2 to 3.1inches thick. The battery con- 
sists of six 6.3-inch B. L., four 3.9-inch 


R. F. G., eight 8-pounder and twelve | . 
1-pounder R. F. G.; and six torpedo in- | torpedo-tubes are carried. 
| pacity is 16 tons. 


jectors will be fitted. 


The torpedo-cruiser D’Iberville was | 


launched at Saint Nazaire on August 
26, 1893. 


inches; mean draught, 11 feet 2 inches ; 
displacement, 925 metric tons, or 910 
tons of 2240 pounds. The vessel is fitted 
with a light protective deck 0.6 of an 
inch thick, and further protection is af- 
forded by the coal. The anticipated I. 
H. P. of the engines is 5000, and the 
corresponding speed 21.5 knots. The 
battery consists of one 3.9-inch, three 
9-pounder (2.55-inch), and four 1- 
pounder rapid-fire guns. Four torpedo- 
tubes are fitted. The coal-supply is 115 
tons, and the complement of men and 
officers 126. 


The sea-going torpedo-boat Mousque- 
The ! 


tavre recently completed her trials. 
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The } 
| liex’s dimensions are: Length, 144 feet 


| aft, 6 feet 8 inches. 


Her dimensions are: Length, | 
262 feet 6 inches; beam, 26 feet 11 | 
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speed for three runs over the mile was 
25.44 knots, but the average speed for 
the whole trial was reduced to 24.77 
knots by an accident causing a leak in 
one of the steam-pipes. The dimensions 
of the Mousquetaire are: Length, 154 


feet. The displacement is 125 tons. The 
indicated horse-power of the machinery 
and two torpedo-tubes are carried. The 
coal capacity is 18 tons. 


The sea-going torpedo-boat Lansque- 
net was launched at Nantes, August 26, 
1898, and has since undergone her trials. 
The speed developed was a little over 26 
knots, that for which the machinery was 
designed. The Lansquenet displaces 138 
tons, and is of the following dimensions: 
Length, 165 feet 3 inches; beam, 15 feet 


The I. H. P. of the engines is 2800. 


The sea-going torpedo-boat Chevalier, 


The 
horse-power is not stated. The Cheva- 


4inches; beam, 15 feet 9 inches ; draught 
The anticipated I. 
H. P. was 2000, with a speed of 25 knots. 
Two 1-pounder rapid-fire guns and two 
The coal ca- 


Three 36-metre boats, which were re- 
cently tried at Havre, exceeded consider- 
ably the requirements. No. 177 and No. 
178 made 23 knots, and No. 179 made 
24 knots. The requirement was 21 
knots, though the expected speed was 
23. 


The 14- and 16-centimetre guns of the 
Cecille have been replaced by rapid-fire 


| pieces of the same calibre. 


The trials of the Gustave Zédé have 
been retarded owing to an accident with 
her accumulators. The leaden plates 


| bent and, forming a short circuit, were 


rapidly exhausted. The Zédé is built of 
bronze, and is cylindrical with ogival 
ends. The length is 131 feet; displace- 
ment about 266 tons. The [. H. P. of 
the machinery at maximum speed is ex- 
pected to reach 720, and the accumula- 
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tors are sufficient to give this power and 
a speed of 15 knots for two hours, or a 
speed of 9 knots for six hours with 
about 250 I. H. P. The Zédé has one 
torpedo-tube forward. 


An explosion occurred on the torpedo- 
boat Sarrazin, while she was running 
over the measured mile on trial, by the 
longitudinal rupture of a tube in her 
boilers. Five men died from their in- 
juries and four men were seriously in- 


jured. The boiler was a tubulous one, | 


designed for a very large heating surface | Speed, in knots 


in proportion to its dimensions. 


The French armored cruiser Chanzy | 


was launched at Bordeaux on January 
24. She is one of four similar cruisers, 


each 4650 tons displacement, 347 feet | Thi hod of d che h aj 
7 inches long, 45 feet 9 inches beam, | See ee ee eee 


with a draught of 18 feet. Two horizontal | 


engines, each driving a separate screw, 
develop 7400 indicated horse-power with 
natural and 8300 horse-power with 
forced draft, and are intended to give 
speeds of 17 and 19 knots. 

Protection is given by an end-to-end 
steel belt 34 inches thick and an over-all 
armored deck from 1.5 inches to 3.9 inches 
thick. A 7.4-inch gun is to be mounted 
on the poop and another on the fore- 
castle, and six 5.5-inch quick-firing guns 


are sponsoned out, three on each broad- | 


side, in turrets worked by electricity. 
In addition to these there will be four 
2.5-inch guns, six 1.8-inch guns, and six 
Hotchkiss revolving 1.45-inch guns, all 
quick-firing. 


There will be five torpedo-tubes,—one | 


on either bow, one on each beam, and 
one right aft. 


Machines for the artificial cooling of 
powder-magazines on board ship are in | 


course of construction at Mourillon. 
Those for the Redoubtable have already 
been delivered, and one for a magazine 
on the Hoche is on trial. 


The small-arm armament 
French fleet is to be changed to the 
Lebel small-calibre rifle. 
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Spain. 


The armored cruiser Infanta Maria 
Teresa has completed her trials. The 
results are given in the following table: 


Natural 
Draft. 
145 
105 
106 
4,686 
4,872 
9,558 
0.19 
27.5 
27.5 


18.5 


Forced 
Draft. 
Steam-pressure (pounds) . . . 145 


- port 118 
I. H.P., starboard .. 6,857 
72 6,901 
= 13,758 
Air-pressure (inches) 
Vacuum, starboard (inches) . 
_ port (inches)... . 


The speed was determined by stand- 


| ardizing the screws by runs over the 


measured mile immediately before and 
immediately after the trials. The num- 
ber of revolutions corresponding to the 
various speeds was thus determined. 


particularly accurate if the depth of 
water over the measured mile course is 
sufficient to avoid drag and excessive 
wave-making at the higherspeeds. This 
method has the effect of underlogging 
rather than overlogging a ship, and is 
consequently not much in favor with 
those nations or builders who desire to 


| impress their neighbors by high appar- 


ent, but really fictitious, speeds deter- 
mined by patent logs. The duration of 
the natural-draft trial was eight hours, 
and of the forced-draft trial 4} hours. 
The ship, at the beginning of each trial, 
was down to her mean load-draught of 
21 feet 6 inches, at which her displace- 
ment is 6890 tons. 

The Infanta Maria Teresa is one of six 
sister ships building for the Spanish navy 
and the first to undergo her trials. The 


| others are the Almirante Oquendo, Car- 


denal Cisneros, Viscaya, Catalufia, and 
Princesa de Asturias. Their dimensions 
are: Length over all, 364 feet; between 
perpendiculars, 840 feet; beam (ex- 


| treme), 65 feet; and at a mean draught 


of 21 feet 6 inches the displacement is 
6890 tons. They have the usual ram 
bow, and carry two military masts with 
a single top and a signal yard on each. 
The masts and the two smoke-stacks 
have aslight rake. Fora length of 315 
feet long the water-line amidships there 


' is an armor belt of Cammell compound 
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plate 5 feet 6 inches deep, 12 inches thick, | 


and backed by 6 inches of teak. They 


have the usual cellular double bottom and | 
| diameter and 15 feet 3 inches long, all 


eleven transverse water-tight bulkheads, 
and the coal-bunkers are arranged to 
give as much protection as practicable. 
The total capacity of the bunkers is 


something over 45,000 cubic feet, say | 


1000 tons of coal, and 490 tons of fresh 
water are carried under the boilers. The 
pumping and ventilating arrangements 


are very complete, anda well-considered | 
system of voice-pipes connects the vari- | 
ous steering and fighting stations with | 
each other and with the engine-room, | 


ammunition passages, and magazines, 
together with the usual telegraphs. The 
battery is as follows : Two 28-centimetre 
(11-inch) guns, in oval-topped barbette 
turrets, one forward, one aft; ten 14-cen- 


timetre (5.5-inch), fourin sponsons—two | 


just abaft forward turret with fire di- 


rectly ahead, and two forward of after | 


turret with stern fire—and the remaining 
six in recessed ports between. The ar- 


‘rangement of the main battery, and in | 
fact the general design of the ship, re- | 
sembles that of the British 5600-ton | 


belted cruisers Orlando, Australia, etc. 
The above-mentioned guns are all Hon- 
toria. The secondary battery of rapid-fire 
and machine guns consists of two 7-cen- 
timetre (2.76-inch), eight 6-pounder Nor- 
denfeldt, two 11-millimetre (musket cali- 
bre, 0.483-inch) Nordenfeldt, and eight 
Hotchkiss 37-millimetre revolving can- 
non. The turret armor is 10.5 inches 
thick, and the conning-tower 12 inches. 
The engines are inverted, vertical, 
triple-expansion, driving twin-screws. 
The cylinders are 42, 62, and 92 inches 
by 46 inches stroke. The main condensers 
are 10 feet 8 inches long, entirely of 


brass, and have a total surface of 14,600 | 
There are four ash-hoisting | 
engines, and means provided for hand- | 


square feet. 


ling ashes with the fire-rooms closed. The 
ammunition hoists, one forward, one aft, 
are double, and are fitted with safety- 


gear to hold up the ammunition in case | 
the hoisting-rope parts or is shot away. | 
A heavy boom or derrick, fitted with | 


steam hoisting-gear, is arranged for 


hoisting out the boats. 
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The propellers | 
are of bronze, 16 feet 5 inches in diame- | 
ter and 20 feet 6 inches pitch. Steam is | 
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supplied by four double-ended boilers 
16 feet 3 inches in diameter, and two 
single-ended boilers 10 feet 6 inches in 


working at a pressure of 150 pounds. 


| The boilers are placed in two compart- 


ments, with coal-bunkers along the sides. 
The forced-draft and ventilating system 
consists of nine fans. For ordinary 
auxiliary use thereare two boilers on the 
protective deck forward, each 8 feet 10 
inches long and 7 feet 9 inches in diame- 
ter. The grate-surface of the main boil- 
ers is 845 square feet, and the heating 
surface. 25,920 square feet. The works 
of the Sociedad Andnima de los Astil- 
leros del Nervion at Bilboa, where the 
Maria Teresa was built, and where the 
Oquendo and Viscaya are still under con- 
struction, was not in existence until after 
the contract for the construction of these 
vessels was signed. But by the aid of 
the Palmers, of Jarrow, England, it was 
rapidly erected into the greatest ship- 
building and ordnance establishment in 
Spain. 
Austria. 

The armored casemate battle-ship 
Tegetthoff, which was launched in 1878, 
has been undergoing important alter- 
ations which add to her qualities as a 
fighting ship, and increase her speed by 
twoknots. She has now been fitted with 
six 9.2-inch 35-calibre guns, to train by 
electric gear. Five 6-inch R. F. guns 
have been mounted in place of six 9-cen- 
timetre bronze guns. 

Her secondary battery has also been 
entirely replaced by modern guns, and 
her old three masts for sails have been 
replaced by two military masts, with 
double fighting tops. The most impor- 
tant change, however, is in her machin- 
ery. She was formerly a single-screw 
ship, with old-fashioned engines, but has 
now been fitted with twin-screws and 
modern engines, which give her a speed 


| of 16.2 knots, instead of 14 knots with 


the old engines. 


Japan. 

The Japanese navy is as different from 
the Chinese as are the temperament and 
habits of the people. The Japanese are 
naturally* military; they love their 
country ; they are proud and progressive 
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because tLeir pride will not permit them | 
to be behind the rest of the world. The | 
results of their energy are wonderful. | 


In the four decades which have elapsed | 


since the opening of the country they 
have advanced from isolated, but not 
somnolent (like that of the Chinese) bar- 
barism, until in many ways they chal- 
lenge our admiration, and even afford us 
examples worthy of emulation. Their 
navy is particularly efficient. They de- 
sign, build, and run their own ships 
without foreign aid and with marked 
success. There are a number of the 
smaller Occidental powers whose navies 
are inferior to it in discipline, equipment, 
and administration. The insular position 
of the country has tended to the develop- 
ment of the navy, and when, recently, 


the condition of the national finances | 


rendered a reduction in general expendi- 
ture necessary, the naval estimates were 
allowed in full without being cut down. 


The present building programme con- | 
re ou | beam, and draws 24} feet. 


templates the production of two battle- 


ships, one cruiser, and a dispatch-boat. | 


The designs of these vessels have received 
the approval of the parliament, and the 
exact amount to be devoted to their con- | 
struction has been definitely settled. One 


of the armored battle-ships will probably | 
be built at Elswick, the other armor-clad | 


and the cruiser at Yokosuka, and the | 
dispatch-boat at Onohama. 
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The corresponding horse-power was ap- 
proximately 15,000. The mean speed on 
the six-hour natural-draft trial at sea was, 
as previously stated, 21.6 knots. The 
battery, given in the former description, 


' consists entirely of rapid-fire guns of the 


calibres mentioned. 


Germany. 

By the explosion in the engine-room 
of the German ironclad Brandenburg 
of a copper steam-pipe, thirty-nine per- 
sons were scalded to death, and two of 
nine other people injured have since 
died. 

The ship was disabled, and was towed 
to port. It is not accurately known just 
what did burst, though it is stated as 
the most likely that it was the steam- 


pipe. 


The Brandenburg was launched two 


| years ago, is a twin-screw belted cruiser 


of 9840 tons displacement and of 10,000 
I. H. P. She is 345 feet long by 64 feet 
Her speed is 
intended to be 16 knots. 

At the time of the explosion she was 
proceeding to the trial-ground for a 
steam trial, and had nearly a full al- 


| lowed pressure of steam. 


Argentine Republic. 
On the 28th of December last a twin- 


| screw torpedo-cruiser, named the Patria, 


was launched in England by Laird 


| Brothers for the Argentine Republic. 


The following particulars in regard to*| 
the protected-cruiser Yoshino are supple- | 
mentary to the description given in the | 
October Norses. The displacement at | 
load-draught is 4150 tons. The protective | 
deck is 43 inches thick on the slopes 
amidships and 1} inches on the flat. A 
thick armored conning-tower is located 
on the after end of the forecastle. The 
coal capacity is 1000 tons. For deter- 
mining the speed under natural draft the 
vessel made a number of runs at various 
speeds over the measured mile, and the 
corresponding number of revolutions 
taken. The revolutions on the sea trial 
were compared with these results and the | 
speed ascertained. The highest speed | 
attained with forced draft on the meas- | 
ured mile was 23.03 knots, the mean of | 
four runs with and against the tide, and 
this was accepted as the forced-draft trial. | 


Unlike most of her type, she has a flush 
spar-deck instead of a poop and fore- 
castle. She is 250 feet long and 30 feet 
beam, with a displacement of 1183 tons. 
She has two sets of triple-expansion en- 
gines of 1250 H. P. each, steel boilers, 


| four in number, working at a pressure 


of 155 pounds, and manganese bronze 
propellers. Her battery consists of two 
4,7-inch R. F., four 8-pounders, two 3- 
pounders, and one bow and one mid- 
ships revolving torpedo-tube. 


Russia. 

It is proposed to carry out an experi- 
ment in which 150,000 cavalry will take 
part this spring, to endeavor to show 
that cavalry and horse artillery can be 
used on foot if necessary, carry out an 
independent mission, even fight a battle, 
without the assistance of infantry. 
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Brazil. 


The double-turreted monitor Javary | 
was lost in Rio de Janeiro harbor last | 
November. The meagre and rather un- 
reliable reports state that a large leak ap- | 
parently developed forward (whether 
from: carelessness or the effect of the 
enemy’s fire is not mentioned,—if it was 
known). The vessel settled slowly by | 
the head, listed rapidly to starboard after 
the deck became awash at the stem, then 
suddenly turned completely over and 
sank bottom up. 


Chile. 


The high-speed protected cruiser | 
Blanco Encalada was launched at the 
Elswick Works, Newcastle, England, 
September 9, 1898. Her dimensions are: 
Length, 370 feet ; beam, 46 feet 6 inches; | 
mean draught, 18 feet 6 inches; displace- | 
ment, 4400 tons. The anticipated indi- 
cated horse-power with forced draft is 
14,500, corresponding speed 22.5 knots. 
The battery consists of two 8-inch guns, 
ten 6-inch rapid-fire guns, twelve 3- 
pounder rapid-fire guns, and twelve 1- 
pounder rapid-firers. Five torpedo-tubes 
are fitted. 

China. 

The new docks which have been con- 
structed at the Fu-Chau Arsenal were 
completed in August, 1893. They are 
large enough to hold any of the vessels 
of the Chinese fleet, so that in future 
they will not have to go to Hong-Kong 
or Shanghai for the purpose. 


It is said that the real reason that no 
vessels of the Chinese navy were sent to 
Bangkok was that none were in a fit con- 
dition to send. It is a well-known fact 
that the Chinese navy is formidable only 
on paper. The system of administration 
is such that if the officers were anything 
short of angels, it could not fail to be 
wholly inefficient. It is needless to say 
that the angelic qualities are lacking. 


United States. 


The designs for the new gunboats, | 
Nos. 7, 8, and 9, have been completed, 
and the bids advertised for received. 
That of the Newport News Dry-Dock 
and Ship-Building Company is much 
the lowest, and will probably be ac- 
cepted for all three. It is: for No. 7, | 
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| very moderate spread of canvas. 
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$290,000; for Nos. 8 and 9, $306,000 
each ; for all three, $280,000 each. These 
prices are remarkably low, much less 
than any previous bids for similar work, 
and less than such vessels would cost 


| built in England. If the Newport News 


Company are able to build the vessels for 
this price and make a reasonable profit 
on their work, they will have solved the 
problem of cheap ship-building in the 


| United States, and will be able to com- 


pete in price with any builders in the 


| world. 


These gunboats are not all three alike. 
7 is of the ordinary cruising type, 
but still of moderate draught. Nos. 8 
and 9 are light-draught vessels especially 


| designed for river-work in China and 


South America. 

The dimensions of No. 7 are: Length 
over all, 233 feet 9 inches ; on load water- 
line, 220 feet; beam at load water-line, 
86 feet; and the displacement is 1260 
tons on a mean draught of 11 feet. The 
coefficient of fineness is 0.506. The free- 
board forward is 17 feet 11 inches, aft 16 
feet 2 inches. 

The hull is of steel, not sheathed, with 


| double bottom and close water-tight sub- 


division at the water-line. The rig is 
that of a two-masted schooner with a 
The 
spar-deck is flush without poop or fore- 
castle; the accommodation for officers 
and crew is therefore excellent. A water- 
tight deck is worked just below the 
water-line, and all the vitals of the ship 
are placed below it. The coal-bunkers, 
above and below this deck, are arranged 
to give the greatest practical protection. 
The cabin is located on the gun-deck aft. 
Forward of this is a T-shaped ward-room, 
with 8 state-rooms along the shank of 
the T, which extends aft from the cross 
which forms the mess-room. Four more 
state-rooms are on the berth-deck below. 
Forward of these latter state-rooms are 


| compartments resembling those usually 


fitted as junior officers’ quarters, but 
which, in this vessel, are intended for the 
senior petty officers. Instead of bunks, 
folding berths, like those in a sleeping- 
car, will be fitted. The complement is 
11 officers, 129 sailors and firemen, and 10 
marines, a total of 150. The battery con- 
sists of eight 4-inch, four 6-pounders, two 
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1-pounders,—all rapid-fire guns,—and 
two Gatlings. There will be one above- 
water torpedo-tube in the stem. 


deck, one each side forward and aft; the 
remaining ones in sponsons on the gun- 
deck, two each side. Those on the spar- 


deck will be protected by shields on the | 
| is fitted. 


carriages ; the gun deck sponsons will be 


2} inches thick. The engines will be | 
quadruple-expansion, with | 
cylinders 11, 17, 24, and 34 inches in | 
The de- | 


twin-screw, 


diameter by 18 inches stroke. 
signed horse-power is 1750, with a piston 
speed of 900 feet. For full-power steam- 
ing the design is to run as a quadruple- 
expansion engine with steam from the 
main boilers to the high-pressure cylin- 


der, steam from the auxiliary boilers | 


going into the steam-chest of the first 
intermediate cylinder. For steaming at 


low-power, the engine is intended to run | 
triple-expansion, there being a discon- | 


necting coupling by which the low-press- 


ure cylinders can be thrown out, and | 


the exhaust-pipes can be properly ar- 
ranged to complete the design. The 


boilers are in two groups, the forward or | 


main boilers being of the tubulous or 
sectional type, and designed for a work- 
ing pressure of 250 pounds. They con- 
tain about 100 square feet of grate, and 
about 4000 square feet of heating surface. 
The after, or auxiliary, boilers are return- 
tubular, two in number, and designed 
for a pressure of 160 pounds. The steam- 
pipes of the two groups of boilers are 
so arranged that both may work at the 
same pressure (up to 160 pounds) on the 
main steam-pipe to the high-pressure 
cylinders. There is one condenser for 
each main engine, each with its own cir- 
culating pump, to which is attached a 
vertical auxiliary air-pump, so that each 
condenser may be used in port for aux- 
iliary purposes. The main air-pumps are 
of the vertical-bucket type, one for each 
engine, each worked from the cross-head 
of the second intermediate cylinder. The 
valves for the h. p. and first i. p. eylin- 
ders are of the piston type, the other 
two double-ported slides, all worked by 
Stevenson link-motion. The cylindrical 
boilers are 7 feet 8 inches in diameter 


and 9 feet 10 inches long, each with one | 


corrugated furnace flue of 40 inches in- 
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4-inch guns will be mounted on the spar- | 


"in any vessel of the navy. 
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ternal diameter, the total grate-surface of 
these boilers being 42, and the heating 
surface 1358 square feet. The type of 
boilers and their size has been somewhat 
restricted in this vessel on account of her 
comparatively light draught, and from 
the fact that she has a double bottom. 
Forced draft on the closed ash-pit system 
The coal-supply is 380 tons, 
of which 150 tons can be carried at 
load-draught. There will be the usual 
evaporating, distilling, and refrigerating 
machinery, workshop, dynamo, venti- 
lating, capstan, and steering engines, 
ash-hoist, and ash-ejector of the See pat- 
tern, the latter being the first to be fitted 
The speed to 
be developed by the vessel, under con- 
ditions to be prescribed by the Navy 
Department, must not be less than an 
average of 14 knots per hour, maintained 
successfully for four consecutive hours, 
during which the air-pressure in the ash- 
pits of the return fire-tubular boilers 
shall not exceed that equal to 1 inch of 
water, and in the ash-pits of the tubu- 
lous boilers a pressure of 2 inches of 
water; and for speed developed and 
maintained above 14 knots per hour the 
contractors will receive a premium at 
the rate of $20,000 per knot, while if the 


| speed falls below 14 knots, a penalty at 


the same rate will be exacted. If the 
average speed falls below 13 knots the 
vessel will be rejected. 

Gunboats Nos. 8 and 9 are intended for 
river service, and their exceptionally 
light draught has restricted the designers 
both of hull and machinery to such forms 
as the draught will admit of. The hull 
data are as follows: Length over all, 
252 feet; on load water-line, 250 feet; 
beam at load water-line, 40 feet; mean 
draught, 8 feet 10 inches; displacement 
at this draught, 1318 tons; co-efficient of 
fineness, 0.517; freeboard at bow, 19 feet 
9 inches, at the stern, 11 feet 2 inches. 
The contract speed is 13 knots, and the 
premiums and penalties the same as for 
No. 7. In appearance No. 8 and No. 9 
differ greatly from No. 7. For about 
two-thirds of the length from the bow 
the sides are carried up to form another 
deck. The after third of the vessel is 
thus one deck lower than the remainder. 
Instead of a schooner-rig, one military 
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mast is fitted a little forward of the smoke- 
stack. This mast carries two military 
tops, both below the level of the top of 
the tall stack, in order to avoid smoke. 
Just below the lower top is a bullet-proof 
lookout station. The battery is the 
same as for No. 7, but the arrangement 
is different. Two of the 4-inch guns 
are mounted on the forecastle, the re- 
mainder in recessed ports on the gun-deck, 
the curved fronts of which are armored 
to a thickness of 2} inches. The fore- 
castle guns and all smaller pieces will 
be protected by shields. The total coal 


capacity is 275 tons, of which 100 tons | 


will be carried at load-draught. The 
engines will be twin-screw, vertical, 
triple-expansion, with cylinders 144, 22, 


and 83} inches diameter by 18 inches | 


stroke. The designed horse-power is 


1600, piston speed 850 feet, and boiler- | 


pressure 180 pounds. The boilers, six in 
number, are of the same size and type 
as the auxiliary boilers of No. 7. They 
are used, as the particular service on 
which these vessels are to be employed 
requires boilers which can be readily 
cleaned and scaled. They will be placed¢ 
in two water-tight compartments, but 
with only one smoke-stack. The grate- 
surface will be 120 square feet, and the 
heating surface 4074. The forced draft 
will be on the closed fire-room system. 


A secondary test of the Monadnock’s | 
11}-inch nickel-steel curved plate, made 
by the Carnegie Steel Company, was 
made February 1€. 

The gun used was an 8-inch B. L. R., 
of 30 calibres on gravity return mount. 

The dimensions of the plate were: 
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Length on curved surface, 19 feet 33 | 
inches; width, 5 feet 2 inches; thick- | 
ness, 114 inches ; weight, 19.8 tons. Dis- 
tance between gun and plate, 320 feet; | 
line of fire normal to centre of plate, 44 | 
inches from left end. 
Round 1.—Charge, 72} pounds; strik- | 
ing velocity, 1534 f. s.; striking energy, | 
4083 foot-tons; ratio of energy compared | 
with that necessary to perforate wrought | 
iron of same thickness, 1.29; angle of | 
fire, about 9 degrees with the normal at | 
point of impact. Carpenter 8-inch A. P. | 
projectile, weighing 250 pounds, struck 
the plate, penetrated 12.7 inches in line 
Vou. XT. N. S.—No. 4. 
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of fire, point getting in 12.3 inches from 
face of plate, and broke up, pieces scat- 
tering to considerable distances. The 
fringe was 8} inches high on right side 
of impact, 1} inches high on left side. 
Bulge, 28 inches in diameter. Diameter 
of hole in plate at point of impact, 7.903 
inches. Plate was uncracked. 

Round 2.—Charge, 98} pounds; strik- 
ing velocity, 1786 f. s.; striking energy, 
5535 foot-tons; ratio of energy to that 
just necessary to penetrate wrought iron 
of same thickness, 1.75; line of fire made 
an angle of 3 degrees with the normal at 
point of impact. A Carpenter A. P. 
shell was used, and penetrated plate and 
about 24 inches of backing, and struck 
with base in 10.4 inches from face of 
plate fringe. 


The Driggs Ordnance Company, of 
Washington, have brought out a new 
machine gun invented by J. G. Accles. 
In a general way this gun resembles the 
Gatling-gun, with a number of important 


| features changed. By a simple clutch at 


the side the firing mechanism can be 
thrown in or out of gear instantaneously, 
and, secondly, the gunner can easily 
throw a continuous stream of bullets, or 
fire shots singly, at the rate of 400 shots 
per minute, the crank being turned 
steadily all the time. The gun may be 
mounted on all types of shore and naval 
mountings. It may be fired by elec- 


| tricity by the use of a small motor, 1000 


shots per minute having been recently 
fired in this way. 


HEAVY GUNS. 


With regard to the three guns landed 
from the Colossus, the Malta correspond- 


| ent of the Western Morning News (Brit- 


ish) states that one is decidedly cracked, 
and in the case of the other two it is 
doubtful whether they are “scored” or 
‘“‘cracked.’’ In any case, they are suffi- 
ciently ‘‘scored”’ to be of no use until 
relined, and there are no spare guns of 
this size now remaining in store at the 
port. 


According to the Militar- Wochenblatt 
the construction of new guns of the 
latest approved patterns is being most 
27 
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actively pushed in Russia. Last year a 
new field gun and a new fortress or coast- 
defense gun were introduced, and two 
further new guns have since been adopted 
for the siege artillery,—viz., an 8-inch 
light howitzer and a 9-inch mortar. The 
first named is built up of an inner tube 
extending to the anterior wedge-surface, 
and a mantle (jacket) inclosing about 
two-thirds of its length and fastened to it 
by a coil, the whole being strengthened 
with three more coils round the mantle, 
the hindmost and strongest of which car- 


ries the trunnions, and a further coil] in | 
The total length | 


front of the mantle. 
of bore is 11 feet 4inches, and that of the 


rifled part 10 feet, or 15 calibres. 


minutes at the muzzle, corresponding toa 
length of groove equal to 20calibres. The 
fermeture resembles the German cylin- 


dro-prismatic wedge pattern, only that | 


the posterior surface of the wedge is not 
semi-cylindrical, but forms a rather flat 
cylinder-segment. It has a fermeture 


down handle for extracting the wedge, 
the travel of which is limited by a check- 
chain. The wedge is perforated with an 
axial vent, the packing consisting of a 
Broadwell ring. 


two coils only, one of which bears the 
trunnions. The total length of bore is 
5 feet 9 inches, that of the rifled part 3 
feet 10 inches, or 5.14 calibres. It has 
52 grooves, the pitch of the rifling being 
5 degrees 16 minutes near the chamber, 
and 11 degrees 15 minutes at the muzzle. 
Its weight is 84} hundred-weight, its 


maximum charge 9} pounds of coarse- | 


grained powder. Both guns fire ordinary 
cast-iron howitzer shells of 23 calibres’ 


length, steel bursting howitzer shells of | 
3} calibres, and steel ditto of 4} calibres, | 


with a charge of pyroxiline, the 8-inch 
guns also firing steel bottom-chamber 
shrapnels of 3 calibres. The bursting 


shells with powder charge have a rather | 
massive cast-iron screwed-on and riveted | 


head, provided with longitudinal and 
transversal notches, so as to insure a 
large number ef fragments; the pyroxi- 


line howitzer shells are all steel, with | 
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It has | 
46 parabolic progressive rifling-grooves | 
which have a pitch of 3 degrees 42 min- | 
utes near the chamber, and of 8 degrees 56 | 





| position. 


The mortar is similarly | 
constructed, but the mantle is fitted with | 
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very thin walls, even in the head, and 
the bottom is screwed in. The weight 
of the powder-charged howitzer shell for 
the 8-inch gun is 1} hundred-weight, the 
bursting charge weighing 20} pounds, that 
of the pyroxiline shell for the mortar with 
charge 2} hundred-weight, the explosive 
charge weighing about 89 pounds. As 
is the case with all new Russian projec- 
tiles, the shells are guided by a copper 
guide-band with 3 grooves, the centring 
in the rifled chamber-space being effected 


| by a boss-like protuberance of the iron 


or steel core. 


RAPID-FIRE, MACHINE, AND FIELD 
GUNS. 


La France Militaire claims that Colo- 
ne) de Bange and his colleague Captain 
Picard have carried out experiments at 
the Cail Gun-Factory which prove that 
they have successfully solved the problem 
of checking the recoil of field guns. It 
is stated that a species of spade under 


| the trail bores into the ground on the 
| discharge of the gun, and actuates a 
nut, removable crank, and a folding- | system of hydraulic brakes provided 
| with feathers producing such a reaction 


that the carriage returns to the firing 
The device has worked well 
with quick-firing guns.—Broad Arrow. 


The point raised by Mr. Arnold-Fors- 
ter, during a debate in the House of Com- 
mons in regard to the armament of our 
field artillery, was by no means devoid of 
interest, although it was a little difficult 
to understand definitely what le was aim- 


| ing at, as horse-artillery guns, field-bat- 
| tery guns, and howitzer batteries are sep- 


arate and distinct matters, or should be 
so. It is satisfactory, however, to know 
that there is a prospect of the early adop- 
tion of a suitable gun for our horse bat- 
teries. Unquestionably the ordinary 12- 
with its patent brakes, recoil 
and numerous encumbrances, 


pounder, 
cylinder, 


| although excellent for field batteries, ne- 


cessitates far too heavy a load behind a 
team of horse artillery ; such a load should 
never exceed 36 or 38 hundred-weight ; at 
present it is 40 hundred-weight 3 quarters 
21 pounds. The shortened 12-pounder of 
6 hundred-weight, which has been con- 
structed for the employment of cordite, 
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appears to answer very well, and we as- 
sume that some modification of it will be 
the weapon finally adopted. Butthe how- 
itzer question, also raised by Mr. Fors- 
ter, is equally important. It involves a 
charge of grave neglect against our ord- 
nance officials that, whilst every country 
in Europe has seen the importance of asso- 


the armament of field artillery, we have 
made no single effort in this direction. 


Russia, Germany, and Austria have all | 
their field howitzers, and the Krupp firm | 
at Essen has recently turned out a most | 


valuable weapon for this purpose, which 
has already been introduced into more 
than one corps of European artillery. 
It is a 12-centimetre (4.75-inch) howitzer, 
light and short, and throws a projectile 
of 36 kilos (79 pounds), the latter almost 
projecting from the muzzle of the gun 
when it is loaded. It is fired at almost 


any angle of elevation required with | 
full, reduced, and low charges, according | 


to elevation. The carriage is provided 
with a most ingenious self-acting steel 
brake which grips the axle automatically 
on recoil. 
riage does not run back more than three 


excessive for so powerful a gun. 
effect of such a 12-centimetre howitzer 


upon field-works would be awful.—Army | ee 


and Navy Gazette (London). 


SMALL-ARMS AND EQUIPMENTS. 


The Turkish Minister of 
signed a contract with the Mauser Rifle- 


Factory for the supply of 155,000 Mauser | 
| With French B. N. 


rifles with a calibre of 7.65 millimetres, 
to be delivered before February, 1895. 


armament of the Turkish infantry. 


The British cavalry in India are to | 
receive a 0.308 carbine, without magazine | 
attachment, single-loader, being judged | 


sufficient for all purposes when dis- 
mounted men have to open fire. 
present carbines, Martini-Henry, mark 


2, are to be converted, the barrels being | 
replaced by those of 0.303 calibre, having | 
the chamber and rifling the same as those | 


of the Lee-Metford rifle carbine. It will 


be just under 3 feet 2 inches in length, | 


and weighs 6 pounds 12 ounces. 
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We understand that the car- | 
pressures of 16 to 17 atmospheres (sic,— 


metres at the most, this recoil not being | possibly tons per square inch is intended) 


The | 
| jectile, were as follows: 


r 5 : 3 , | With 
This order insures uniformity in the | 


The | 


| tonate cordite, even with powerful ful- 
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Colonel Rhodes, chief of staff of the 
Uganda Mission, gives an account of his 
experience with the Lee-Metford rifle in 
hunting big game. He says, ‘‘ The Lee- 
Metford has shot one rhinoceros, six 
zebra, six hartebeest, two waterbuck, and 
a lot of antelope. It is really an excel- 
lent weapon, and does not skin your 


ciating light howitzer batteries with the | nose and cut your fingers to pieces like 
| these eight-bores and 0.577. 


| Rhodes was knocked over by his eight- 


mere op 


Colonel 


bore, and the hammer cut the bridge of 
his nose open, and most of the others go 
about with their fingers damaged. 


GUNPOWDER AND EXPLOSIVES. 


A discussion of the effect of the use of 


| smokeless powder on tactics will be given 


in the ‘‘ Miscellaneous Military Notes’ 
next month. 


The following note from Engineering 
is derived from a letter of Sir A. Noble 
to the London Times, and gives some 


| very interesting particulars as to cordite 
| and other smokeless powders: ‘The 


ballistic results, obtained with maximum 


in a 6-inch gun firing a 100-pound pro- 


calibres 50 75 100 


Ft. sec. Ft.sec. Ft. sec. Ft. sec, 


| With cordite of 0.4- 


inch diameter . 2794 2940 3166 3284 


a | With cordite of 0.3- 


inch diameter . 2469 2811 2905 
With ballistite of 


0.3-inch cubes . 2416 2713 2806 


for 6-inch gun . 2249 2536 2616 


prismatic 


23422 2511 2574 


‘« Experimentally a muzzle velocity of 
4980 (8980?) feet per second has been ob- 
tained with cordite, though the maxi- 
mum pressure was greater than is advisa- 
ble in ordinary practice. Sir A. Noble 
also states that he has been unable to de- 


minate of mercury detonators, and this 
when the temperature of the explosive 
was first purposely raised to 105° Fah- 
renheit. This fact is remarkable, as 
nitro-glycerin and gun-cotton, the two 
principal constituents of cordite, are both 
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easily detonated. As regards erosion of 
the bore of the gun, cordite is slightly 
more erosive than brown prismatic pow- 
der, though this erosion is confined to a 
shorter length, and is much more uni- 
form. The least erosive of any powder 
is the prismatic amide powder, which is 
only one-quarter as erosive as any of the 
others above.’’ 


The manufacture of smokeless pow- 
der will be commenced by.at least two 
companies in West Sweden. One of 
these concerns has already received the 
government’s sanction of their regula- 
tions. 


A new explosive, which is designed to 
replace the powder now in use in the 
German artillery, has been tried, and is 
said to have given the most satisfactory 
results. It is stated to be almost smoke- 
less, to give little or no recoil, and very 
little noise. 


Experiments are being made in India 
to test the destructive action of cordite 
gases in the Lee-Metford rifle. The in- 
troduction of a thick wad into the car- 
tridge has certainly reduced the damage 
done, which is usually at the point in 
the barrel where the bullet is “set up” 
immediately after the explosion of the 
charge. The wad acts as a sort of cush- 
ion for the gas, allowing greater space 
for expansion, and thus lessening the 
pressure on the barrel. Over 2000 rounds 
have been fired from a rifle without any 
ill-effects being shown, but it is desired 
to reach double that number, as, on an 
average, each soldier fires 300 rounds 
per year. The ‘‘life’’ of a rifle should 
be 10 years at least, and with careful 
handling it should last 14 years if not 
used on acampaign. The Snider, which 
was originally very strongly constructed, 
was made to last over 20 years, until the 
rifling was almost worn out, and now as 
a breech-loading smooth-bore in the 
hands of the military police it is stilla 
serviceable weapon. The curious thing 
about cordite is that in field guns it is 
less destructive than black powder, ex- 
cept in the matter of the vent, where the 
gas causes rapiderosion. This is being 
got over by special appliances, and it is 
not likely that any new smokeless explo- 
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sive will be adopted for the British army. 
India, for the present, will rely upon 
cordite exported from England. 


During the debate in the House of 
Commons as to the—so-called—“ cordite 
scandal,’’ two important facts were elic- 
ited. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman stated 
that cordite had been authoritatively 
introduced into the naval and military 
departments as a “service” propellant, 
and that it was accepted as such for- 
mally. This is the first time that sucha 
fact has been made publicly known, as it 
was understood that the question as to 
the introduction of cordite was still sub 
judice. It is rumored now, however, 
that a proportion of cordite cartridges is 





to be issued for the use of the Channel 
squadron as a commencement, although 
they will not be sent to tropical stations 
just yet. This looks like business. After 
the publication of Sir Andrew Noble’s 
pamphlet, upon the recent series of ex- 
haustive trials which he carried out at 
Elswick, with ordinary pebble powder, 
amide powder, ballistite, and cordite, 
there appears to be no reasonable doubt 
that the latter is a propellant of reliable 
character, and perfectly under control. 
The exceptional pressures which it has 
occasionally developed would appear to 
have been due to insufficient room for 
expansion in the powder-chamber, or to 
imperfect closing of the breech, or seal- 
ing of the vent, difficulties which can be 
got over. The second fact which was 
elicited was in regard to the “stability of 
cordite under extreme conditions of cold 
and heat.’’ After remarking that the 
reports received by him from India and 
Canada had been most satisfactory, Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman went on to say 
that ‘“‘cordite was absolutely unaffected 
by the heat to 100 degrees, and that 
there was no difficulty in keeping down 
the maximum temperature of the maga- 
zines’’ to that condition. That cordite 
may be kept with impunity in a temper- 
ature of 100 degrees we fully believe, as 
our own observations have shown that it 
| only gets a little more pliable under these 
| circumstances, although, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, it was Sir Frederick 

Abel himself who first suggested that 
| tropical heat would be detrimental to it. 
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But that the magazines of a battle-ship, 
lying between the stoke-holds, could, 
when steam is up, be kept down below a 
temperature of 100 degrees, is a state- 
ment which it will require more than 
the authority of Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man to cram down our throats! Had 
he said 200 he would have been nearer 
the.mark. During the Calliope’s cruis- 
ing in the Pacific her magazines, which 


were fore and aft, and not between the 


boilers, frequently reached a temperature | 
of 140 degrees. How would it be pos- 


grees upon such ships as the Nile and 
Trafalgar ?—Army and Nary Gazette. 


Notwithstanding the above very de- 
cided statement, there ought to be no 


difficulty in keeping a magazine at any | 
| readily be seen by comparing the weights 
| of the cordite charges with those of the 


reasonably cool temperature. Every ship 
now building is, or should be, fitted 
with refrigerating apparatus, and the | 


reduction of temperature could, with it, 


be easily effected. As the temperature | 
of the magazine would be many degrees 


above that of the receiver of the refrig- | 
', | 8-pounder 


erating machine, condensation ought 
only to take place in the latter; but if | 
any moisture should be condensed in the | 
magazine, it could readily be removed 
by absorbent material frequently re- 
newed. The interior of the magazine 
ought not to be lined with wood, but 
thoroughly cork-painted instead. If 
the exterior could be sheathed with a 
non-conductor of heat, it would be 
an advantage. A good coating of 
cork paint will absolutely prevent de- | 
posit of moisture even where moist | 
air is admitted from living spaces to 
others with a temperature 40° lower. 
This fact was thoroughly demonstrated 
on the Miantonomoh, in whose turrets 
everything was so painted. In mid- 
winter the temperature of the interior 
of the turrets was frequently 40° below 
that of the turret-chambers, and it occa- 
sionally fell to 50° below. But no con- 
densation was ever observed on the 
cork-painted surfaces, though they were 
carefully examined. In repainting, too, 
many coats of metallic paint should not | 
be applied without adding more cork. | 
And in such places as a magazine some- | 


thing of appearance should be sacrificed | 
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to efficiency, and the bulkheads left 
without repainting as long as possible,— 
of course touching up spots where the 
paint is knocked off. 


In view of the statements quoted above 
the following may be of interest. The 
Army and Navy Gazette (London) states 
that the British Admiralty has decided 


| that until further experience has been 


obtained with cordite charges the new pro- 
pellant will only be supplied to the ves- 


| sels of the Channel squadron, the first Re- 
sible then to reduce the figure to 100 de- | serve squadron, and the port guard-ships. 
| As no change has yet been made in the 


patterns of cartridge-cases and cartridge- 


boxes, the magazine stowage will not be 


| affected by the introduction of the new 
| ammunition. The advantage to stowage 


which will eventually be gained can 


ordinary charges : 

Brown Powder 
Charge. Charge. 
.181bs.40zs. 29 1bs.12 ozs.! 
. 5lbs. 7 ozs, 12 Ibs. 
15 ozs, 
15 ozs. 


Gunes. Cordite 


6-inch quick-firing 
4.7-inch - 

6-pounder “ . 734 02s. 
2 . 636 ozs. 


PROJECTILES. 


The particulars of the projectile test, 
made at Sandy Hook in September, and 
which test was referred to in the Novem- 
ber Nores, areas follows: The lot offered 


| for acceptance consisted of 73 8-inch 


armor-piercing shell made by the Mid- 
vale Company by the Holtzer process. 
The 
test plate was of steel, rolled, oil-tem- 
pered, and annealed, and 9 inches thick. 


| The projectiles were 7.99 inches in diam- 


eter, 28.2 inches long, and weighed 300 
pounds. The powder-charge was 100 
pounds, and the velocity at the muzzle 
(practically the same at the plate) 1626 


feet per second. This velocity was esti- 


| mated to be just sufficient to pierce the 
; plate and backing. 
| through 


Both shells went 
plate without seriously ° 
The first one also went 


the 
cracking it. 


1 This the editor believes to be a mistake. 
The Armstrong rapid-fire 6-inch gun was de- 
signed to use 38 pounds of Chilworth special 
brown powder. It is possible that the service 
charge may be less, but he can find noevidence 
of it. 
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through the sand butt in rear and was 
lost. The second was recovered and 
showed almost imperceptible setting-up, | 
amounting at the maximum to 0.005 of | 
an inch, so that it could have been used 
again after being fitted with a new ro- 
tating band. The Midvale Steel Com- 
pany is the sole owner of the right to 
manufacture by the Holtzer process in | 
America, North or South. 
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mans with 342 guns, against 36,800 
French with 181 guns; at Spicherin 
there were 38,400 Germans with 120 
guns, against 24,000 French with 70 


| guns; at Sedan 155,000 Germans with 


700 guns, against 90,000 French with 


| 408 guns; and at Gravelotte 240,000 


Germans and 160,000 French, with the 
usual preponderance of German artil- 
lery. Now, however, things are different. 


| Before the passing of the new German 
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According to the Reichswehr, the re- 
trenchments effected in the cost of the 
Spanish army are as follows: By a | 
ministerial decree, the staff of each of 
the three regiments of marine infantry 
(chiefly intended for foreign service) was 
to consist of 1 colonel, 2 lieutenant- | 
colonels, 4 majors, 5 captains, 4 lieuten- | 
ants, 3 sergeant-majors, 7 sergeants, 2 
armorers, and 3 trumpeters, excepting 
one regiment of two battalions, which 
was to have 16 commissioned and 15 non- | 
commissioned officers. In addition to 
these, each of the eight companies was to 
comprise 1 captain and 4 lieutenants, 1 
sergeant-major, 4 sergeants, and 10 cor- 
porals, with 120 privates. By a later 
decree this organization was altered, for 
the sake of economy, to the effect that 
the number of privates in each company 
was to be reduced to 32, each regiment 
thus retaining only 256 out of 960 men. 
However, the large staff of officers was 
retained undiminished, with the result 
that 256 privates are now commanded by | 
26 commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers.— Broad Arrow. 


Russia, it is said, proposes to add two 
new army corps to her already over- 
whelming military strength, as a balance 
to the increase in the German army av- | 
thorized in the army bills, and thus the 
weight of armaments is to be increased | 
all round. With reference to this point 
the Cologne Gazette points out that the 
German successes in the War of 1870 | 
were gained by their great superiority 
in numbers. They won the batile of | 
Wissemberg with 44,000 men and 72 
guns, against 25,000 French and 18 
guns; at Worth there were 96,200 Ger- 4 


| corps of armorers, 317; 


| army bills France was numerically about 


as powerful as Germany; but it was 
thought by the Germans that France 
could not go on increasing her numbers 
any further, and that therefore, if the 
German army was increased, a predomi- 
nance would once more be obtained. 
If, however, Russia, the ally of France, 
is to reply to Germany’s increases of 
numbers, finality is as far off as ever, 
and the outlook in the direction of 
further increases of European armaments 


| becomes appalling.—Army and Navy Ga- 


zette. 


The general annual return of the 
British army for the year 1892, with 
abstracts for the years 1873 to 1892 in- 
clusive, has just been issued as a Parlia- 
mentary paper. It states+that the aver- 
age effective strength of the regular 
army, all ranks, during 1892 was 213,- 
540. This total is made up as follows: 
Household cavalry, 1318; cavalry of the 


| line, 18,387; royal artillery, horse, 3740; 


field, 14,308; mountain, 1277; garrison, 


| including corps of ordnance engineers, 
16,536 ; 


royal engineers, 7458; foot 


| guards, 5949; infantry of the line, 133,- 


110; colonial corps, 4386; army service 
corps, 3492; ordnance store corps, 830; 
medical staff 
corps, 2432. The average strength by 
ranks was,—oflicers, 7653; warrant offi- 
cers, 850; sergeants, 13,331; trumpeters, 
drummers, and buglers, 3413; rank and 
file, 188,293. The average total strength 
of the army at home was 106,115; 
abroad, 107,425. The effective strength, 
according to the latest returns received 
on January 1, 1893, was 217,789; the 
total on the corresponding date 1892 was 
211,590. The scheme of the British war 
office for home defense includes: 1. A 
field army consisting of three army corps 
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complete in all details, and four cavalry 
brigades. 2. A reserve field army. 3. 
Local defense garrisons. 4. Unallotted 
units available for any special service 
that may be required. The following is 
an analysis of the strength and compo- 
sition of the field army mentioned in 
Category 1: 


THREE ARMY CORPS, 


Second 
Third 
Army Corps. 


First 
Army Corps. 
Army Corps, 





1,118, 1,118) 3,365 
Non-commissioned | 
officers and men . | 82,110) 31,847) 31,847) 95, 
Guns 90 84 258 
Machine guns. ... 14 4 
Horses and pack-ani- 
mals 7,416) 7,135 
Vehicles 1,149) 1,115 





FOUR CAVALRY BRIGADES, 


First 
Brigade. 
Second 
Brigade, 
Fourth 
Brigade. 


| 


Officers. . . ‘ 39 é 131} 526 | z F 
| trating too far into soft ground. 


94 | platform, to which a seat is fixed for the 
Machine guns 4 16 | 
9 


N. C. officers 
and men 2,519, 9,841 
ee 6 6 24 


Horses .... 2,610 10,209 
Carriages of all 


sorts ... 


| 
' 


133, 133) 539 


Adding these numbers together, the | 


total strength of the field army in person- 
nel, guns, and wagons is: 


N. C. officers and men. . 105,645 
109,536 
Guns (12-pounder B.L.)..... 282 
58 


ee ee ee ae ee 32,015 


The first and second army corps are 


composed entirely of regular troops; the | 


infantry of the third army corps are 
principally militia battalions. The artil- 
lery in all three army corps are regular 
batteries. The reserve field army con- 
sists of 32 volunteer infantry field bri- 
gades and 79 batteries of volunteer field 
and position guns. 


A new portable scaffold of observation, 
patented by Mr. R. Bitthorn, architect, 
of Berlin, was tried at the drill-ground 
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2 | an annular platform is hooked. 
| as the stand is erected in position, three 


| table, for making notes, etc. 
| ratus can be dismounted with equal fa- 
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of Moabit, near Berlin, before the Artil- 
lery Trial Committee, to the entire sat- 
isfaction of the experts present, and the 
apparatus will probably be adopted for 
the German artillery. The advantages 
of this scaffold are that it can be very 
quickly erected or folded up and taken 
to pieces; it is most handily arranged 
and very portable. While the guns are 
being unlimbered and aid, the scaffold 
can be erected, which is done in three or 
four minutes, and the effect of the initial 
rounds may at once be observed from the 
stage, which is 36 feet high, and the 
range corrected accordingly. The appa- 


| ratus resembles a huge tripod-stand, the 
| legs being represented by three triple 


telescoping ladders, to which, at the top, 
As soon 


men ascend the rungs of the outer ladder, 


| and push out the next three ladders, the 
| stage being raised with them, and, finally, 
| ascending these, they extend the inner- 


most set of ladders. The «various lad- 


| ders are automatically fixed by self-acting © 
| drop-levers, and the foot-ends are pre- 


vented, by collapsible stops, from pene- 
The 


observer, may be used by the latter as a 
The appa- 


cility, and conveyed in several sections, 
the whole weighing little over 5 hundred- 


weight. The inventor is at present con- 


| structing, by order of the general staff, 
| a larger scaffold of the same kind, the 


ladders to be extensible to a height of 66 


| feet; but in this case the ladders will be, 
| raised and lowered by winches. 


Not the least remarkable evidence of 


| the great progress made by the French 


in: the organization of their army is to 
be found in the official treatise, ‘‘ Régle- 
ment sur le Service de Santé de l’Armée 
en Campagne.’’ These regulations are 
marked by a thoroughness and attention 
to detail which, if carried into effect in 
war-time, will result in the complete effi- 
ciency of their hospital service, and a 
corresponding diminution of suffering to 
the sick and wounded. The tactical em- 
ployment of the ambulance service is 
most carefully treated, and what is re- 
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markable is the provision made for its 
presence with the most advanced troops. 
Movable field hospitals are pushed well 
to the front, and it is noticeable that those 
most. favored for this work are of Eng- 
lish origin, being the ‘ Tortoise’’ field 
hospitals, which from their extreme mo- 
bility are specially suitable for such work. 


hospital corps more in rear. In the 


American service, with troops on the | 


march, it is not found in any considerable 


trast between the French and American 


systems would point to a need for a | 
more uniform regulation of this most | 


useful organization, which is worthy of 
the careful study of those interested in 


and responsible for its humane opera- | 


tions.—Broad Arrow. 


some particulars of the works of fortifi- 
cation on the so-called ‘‘ Lower Sereth 


" Line’? in Roumania. These works are 
of particular importance, as they will no | 


doubt play an important part in any 
future Russo-Turkish war, as well as be- 
cause they are constructed on the latest 
system of metallic fortification. They 
were designed by Brialmont and Schu- 
mann, who may be considered the most 


eminent military engineers of this cen- | 


tury, and are intended to form a strategi- 
cal barrier across the only point which 
hitherto offered a free passage to an in- 
vading army in Roumania, and which 


has been repeatedly used by Russia as a 
road of advance against Turkey, being 
a tract of flat country, about forty miles | 
wide, which extends from the left bank | 
of the Danube near Galatz, to the foot of | 
the Carpathians, near Fokshany, and is | 
traversed by the river Sereth. For some | 
years past the Roumanian government | 


has been actively engaged in throwing 


an almost impregnable line of fortifica- 
tions, with a strong téte-de-pont at Ramo- | 
| the use of the bicycle for military pur- 


losa, across this gate of invasion from 


the northeast. The three principal parts | 
of this line of fortifications are the fol- | 
lowing: The intrenched camp of Foks- | 
hany consists of one howitzer group and | 
15 fortified groups; the total armament | 
| on prepared ground. In time of war, he 


comprises 214 portable turrets, with 37- 





millimetre quick-firing guns, 90 vanish- 
ing turrets with 53-millimetre quick- 
firing guns, 15 armored “ domes” with 
one 12-centimetre Krupp gun and two 
12-centimetre mortars each, and 4 Gruson 


| turrets with 12-centimetre rapid-firing 


howitzers. The téte-de-pont of Mamolosa 


| comprises 8 fortified groups or batteries 
In other armies it is usual to keep the | 


in 2 lines each; the first line of each 
group consists of 3 outworks with porta- 
ble turrets for 37-millimetre quick-firing 


| guns, the second line consisted of two 
strength for a distance of about five | 
miles from the front. This marked con- | 


connected armored constructions, each 
holding a 12-centimetre howitzer. The 
intrenched camp of Galatz has 10 forti- 
fied groups in 3 lines each, the first of 
which is similar to that in the. téte-de- 


| pont; the second consists of 6 armored 


constructions for 52-millimetre quick- 
firing vanishing guns; the third line 


| contains armored positions for two 12- 
| centimetre howitzers each in the first 5 
The Revue du Cercle Militaire gives | 


batteries, and 2 howitzers and 1 gun of 
the same bore in the last 5 batteries. In 


| addition to this formidable line of de- 


fense, there is the flank position of Obo- 
desti with 3 howitzer batteries. 
Interesting experiments in military 
cycling have just been made at Moscow 
under the direction of the commander of 
the forces of the Moscow district. Small 
parties, consisting of an officer and three 
or four men in full marching order, with 
rifles, etc., set out simultaneously from 
Viadimir and Yaroslavl to Moscow, and 
from Moscow to Vladimir. The Vladimir 
route, of 1263 miles, was done with a full 
night's rest and frequent stoppages, the 
best time of the three separate journeys 
being thirty-four hours in all, and the 
longest forty-two and a half hours, of 
which only seventeen were spent in 
actual riding. The Yaroslavl route of 
1763 miles was done in forty-four hours, 
including two full nights’ rest of sixteen 
hours, and twenty-eight hours’ actual 
riding.—Army and Navy Journal. 


The London Daily News reports that 


poses, after having developed with great 
rapidity in France, has suddenly re- 
ceived a check, General Loizillon, the 
Minister of War, having issued an order 
that the cyclist corps are only to be used 
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says, their use, even if no account is 
taken of the liability of the machines 
to break, is likely to cause serious mis- 
calculations, and they can only rarely be 
substituted for men on horseback. The 
cyclists henceforth, therefore, or until 
some successor to General Loizillon more 
favorable to them is appointed, will be 
reserved, by his instructions, for garrison 
duty, for the great manceuvres, and in 
time of war for certain easy communi- 
cations at the rear of the forces. 


Among the innovations tested at the 
Metz maneuvres was the use of bicycles. 
The result was most satisfactory. The 
bicycle service was thoroughly approved 
by the staff and will be introduced gen- 
erally. Wheelmen were found espe- 
cially useful as night couriers. They 
were armed with revolvers, and a bayo- 
net was attached to each machine. The 
dispatches were carried in knapsacks oh 
the backs of the riders. The captive 
balloon having connection by telephone 
with the ground was found to be an easy 
means of observing the enemy’s strength 
and movements. The captive balloon 
has long been used in the German army, 
but not until this fall has it been so con- 
trived as to be of much practical use on 
a battle-field. 


During the German manceuvres the 
use of velocipedes is being put to a 
searching practical test in outpost duty, 


and carrier-pigeons are being greatly | 


utilized. A balloon battalich is also 
employed. Bicycles have so far satisfied 
the military authorities in Belgium, 
where the first trial was made of them 
at the manceuvres of 1888, that their 
more extended use is now contemplated. 
It is proposed to establish a central cy- 
cling school, to which all the regiments 
will send a certain number of men. At 
present the cyclists are recruited from 
among the corporals. About a hundred 
military cyclists will be attached to the 
various staffs and regiments. A fixed 
type of bicycle is to be adopted, so that 
in case of accident repairs will be easily 
effected. A cinder track a mile and a 
quarter in length was made last year at 
the military school of the carbineers at 
Wavre, where a cycling section was es- 
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tablished by order of the Minister of 
War in 1890.—London Daily News. 


According to the Reichswehr, an Aus- 
trian officer, Mr. A. Jalic, of Graz, has 
invented a new type of cycle which will 
be of great interest not only to cyclists 
in general, but particularly for military 
purposes, the invention having been 
tmade with this special endin view. The 
machine, which has already been pat- 
ented, is a bicycle, but can also be con- 
verted into a tricycle by the substitution 
of two hind-wheels. It is said to afford 
the special advantage of enabling the 
rider to surmount, with great ease, any 
obstacle in the shape of logs of wood, 
furrows, water-rills, etc. Moreover, a 
speed of thirty-four miles per hour may 
be attained, thus establishing an entirely 
new record. The saddle being placed 
very low and freely suspended, the ma- 
chine is excepfionally safe. The ma- 
chine is under consideration at the Aus- 
trian War Office. Professor Winter has 
pronounced an opinion, as an expert, to 
the effect that the new machine is ex- 
ceedingly practical, and particularly 
suited for military purposes in war-time, 
—Broad Arrow. 


. 


From the above notes and others that 
have been published in the UNITED 
SERVICE, from time to time, it appears 
that the bicycle has been pretty generally 
adopted for certain military uses, and if 
its capabilities and limitations were bet- 
ter understood, its employment would 
doubtless be more extensive. It is found 
in the armies of all the great powers ex- 
cept those of Italy and Spain; but then 
the bicycle is very rarely to be seen in 
those countries. The Latin races do not 
seem to have taken to it either in 
Europe or America. There are prob- 
ably not over a hundred bicycles in Ar- 
gentina, not two dozen in Uruguay, and 
all, or nearly all, of these are owned by 
Englishmen or Americans (of the United 
States). The French show their Latin 
prejudices by their qualified acceptance 
of it. General Loizillon his 
ignorance of its powers by the reasons 
assigned for his disapproval of its use in 
active military operations. Of course 
good roads are desirable for bicycling,— 
so are they for artillery and the ammuni- 


shows 
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tion- and baggage-trains. But they are 
far from a necessity. There are few 
parts of any civilized country where a 
bicyclist cannot, in a day, cover at least 
twice the distance possible to a horse- 
man, unless the latter has a relay of 
horses. The writer, one of the editors 
of the Norzs, has frequently, when the 
roads did not lead in the direction to 
suit, abandoned them and ridden across 
country, lifting his wheel over fences, 
and pursuing a route absolutely imprac- 
ticable to a horseman. 


everywhere. The horseman may, it is 
true, break down the fences, or leap 
them when his horse is fresh and they are 
not too high. 
are stone walls or are of heavy wire, five 
feet high, with strong posts, it is not so 
simple ; and stone walls are frequent in 
many parts of the world. In fairly flat 
countries such as Argentina, our own 
West, and Northern Europe, the fields 
are often quite as good riding as the 
roads,—better after heavy rains, espe- 
cially with apneumatic tire. It must be 
confessed that none of the wheels now on 
the market are exactly suited to military 
needs. What is desirable is a wheel 
with a large tire, not liable to disable- 
ment by cut or puncture, of solid con- 
struction, as light as is consistent with 
its other properties, of standard size and 
model, and built on the American plan, 
with all parts and fittings made to gauge, 


so that spare pieces may be carried in | 
Repairs will, | 
however, rarely be required. Bycicles | 
| little better.— Washington Star. 
grade machines, and will stand a vast | 


the army supply-trains. 
are wonderfully tough, especially high- 


amount of ill-usage. So far as the com- 


mercial article is concerned, the cushion- | 
tire wheel probably most nearly ap- | 


proaches the requirements of military 
| ally carried in them. The flasks used in 


service. But a light, hollow, non-col- 


lapsible tire of larger size would quickly | 
| the net reduction in weight on the old 


displace it if such an article can be pro- 
duced free from the fatal defect of col- 
lapse when cut or punctured. Hollow 
tires stiffened with flat, watch-spring 
wire, wound as are certain sorts of hose, 


problem. The great advantages of large 
tires over small ones will never be 
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This wasin Uru- | 
guay, and of course is not possible | 


But when these fences | 
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questioned by those who have ridden 
both, and the rougher the country, or 
softer the road, the greater these advan- 
tages are. 


THE PROPER COLOR FOR TORPEDO- 
BOATS. 


Germany’s naval experts have decided 
that the best color to paint their cruisers 
and torpedo-boats, in order to make them 
as difficult of observation as possible, is 
a kind of dirty buff. They recommend 
that the whole of the vessels should be 
uniformly coated with this color, and 
that nothing on their decks or upper 
works should contrast with it. 


WOODEN SHIPS IN THE NAVY. 


The old wooden ships of the navy are 
gradually being retired from active ser- 
vice. The flag-ship Lancaster is now on 
her last cruise. When relieved by the 
Baltimore she will return to New York 
and be transformed into a receiving-ship, 
to take the place of either the Minnesota 
or Vermont, which are both in a state of 
decay. Another ship that will soon fol- 
low the Lancaster to the graveyard of 
all old naval vessels is the Alliance, now 
at San José. She will leave in the next 
few weeks for New York, and is also to 
serve as a receiving-ship. The Marion, 
Mohican, Adams, and Yantic are still in 
service, but their days are numbered. 
The Yantic is in the South Atlantic, and 
will return home shortly to be placed 
out of commission. She is now on her 
last cruise. The Adams is not good for 
many more months, and the Marion is 


Aluminum is gradually coming into 
extended use. It has been found that no 
deleterious reaction takes place in flasks 
made of it and the ordinary liquids usu- 


the German army are cased in felt, and 


pattern is 66 per cent. In our navy 


} . ‘ : ae 
| aluminum is now being used in life- 


boats for the air-tanks and for minor 


| fittings. 
have been suggested, and something of | 
the sort may prove the solution of the 


L. 8. Van Duzer, 
Lieutenant U.S.N. 

PHILIP ANDREWS, 
Ensign U.S.N. 
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Mobilization for Home Defense.! 
WEDNESDAY, June 21, 1893. 
GENERAL the Right Hon. Sir Redvers 
H. Buller, V.C., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
Adjutant-General to the Forces, in the 
chair. 


Mobilization for Home Defense. 


In dealing with this important subject 
I wish to define my position clearly. 
The object of this paper is not to advo- 
cate any cherished views of my own, 
neither is it to attack the views of others ; 
it is simply an effort to attract something 
more than passing attention to the official 
regulations and orders on which our 
authorized schemes of mobilization for 
home defense are based. 


Organization of the Army. 

The troops at our disposal within the 
United Kingdom, excluding depots, 
are,— 

Regulars.—Twenty-one cavalry regi- 
ments; nine batteries horse artillery ; 


CAVALRY. 


| 
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Warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men. 

re 

Machine guns . 

Horses rae 

Carriages of all sorts . 

thirty-eight batteries field artillery; 


twenty companies garrison artillery ; 
twenty-seven companies Royal Engi- 


1Extracts from a lecture on “ Mobilization 
for Home Defense.” By Major F. G. Stone, 
R. A., Brigade Major S. E. District. Published 
in Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, 
October 15, 1893. 


Brigade. | Brigade. | Brigade. 


neers; seventy-two battalions infantry ; 
thirty-eight companies Army Service 
Corps. 

Militia.—Thirty-two regiments artil- 
lery ; ten corps engineers; one hundred 
and twenty-eight battalions infantry. 

Volunteers.—Sixty-seven regiments 
artillery ; twenty-eight corps engineers ; 
two hundred and twelve battalions in- 
fantry. 

Yeomanry.—Thirty-nine regiments. 

Volunteers, Light Horse.—Two regi- 
ments. 

In addition to the above there are cer- 
tain remount companies, the nuclei of 
ammunition columns, the army medical 
staff, the Ordnance Store Corps, etc., 
which have not been enumerated, but 
which will be found duly accounted for 
in the detailed tables. 

For bringing up our regular forces to 
war establishment we have an army 
reserve of seventy-six thousand five hun- 
dred trained soldiers, according to the 
latest returns. . . 





| vhira | Fourth 
Brigade. | 
| 
131 | 
92,155 | 2,648 | 2,519) 2,519 | 
6 6 | 6 | 6 
4 4 | 4 | 4 
2,238 | 2,751 | 2,610! 2,610 
129| 144] 188 138 
| | 


First | Second | 


139 131 | 526 


| 
| 
| 
| 


125 | 


9,841 
24 

16 
10,209 
589 


Now, with regard to the organization 
of our forces for service at home. Cate- 
gory I. is the field army, which, as al- 
ready stated, consists of three army 
| corps. ... 
| With regard to the infantry, each 
| infantry brigade consists of four bat- 
| talions (each of twenty-nine officers and 
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nine hundred and seventy-one warrant 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
men); two machine guns; one company 
Army Service Corps; one bearer com- 
pany. 

Total (each infantry brigade), one 
hundred and thirty officers, four thou- 
sand one hundred and thirteen warrant 
and non-commissioned officers and men. 

Each infantry division consists of two 
infantry brigades, as above ; one squadron 
cavalry ; three batteries field artillery; 
one divisional ammunition column; 
one field company Royal Engineers ; one 
company Army Service Corps; one field 
hospital. Total, 
twenty-three officers, nine thousand four 
hundred and sixty warrant and non-com- 


missioned officers and men, eighteen | 


guns, four machine guns, sixteen hun- 
dred and forty-one horses and pack- 
animals, and two hundred and seventy- 
one vehicles of all sorts. 

The normal constitution of an army 
corps is three infantry divisions as above ; 
together with one squadron of cavalry, 
two batteries horse artillery, three bat- 
teries field artillery, one field company 
Royal Engineers, one pontoon troop, one 
field park, one-half telegraph battalion, 
one battalion with machine gun section, 
one company army signalers, one com- 
pany Army Service Corps. 


* * * * * * * 


three hundred and | 
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We now come to Category II., which 
I have termed the “Reserve Field 
Army.” .. 

The troops composing this reserve 
field army are as follows: 

Twenty-two infantry volunteer field 
brigades, thirty-two ‘artillery volunteer 
corps, comprising thirty-seven batteries 
of 16-pounders R. M. L.- (four guns), 
twelve batteries of 20-pounders R. M. 
L. (four guns), thirty batteries of 40- 
pounders R. B. L. (four guns). In all 
seventy-nine batteries with three hun- 
dred and sixteen guns, 

The places of concentration of the 
troops are arranged with a view to cer- 
tain strategical combinations, and are 
notified to all concerned. 

The forces composing garrisons and 
troops for local defense are placed at the 
disposal of general officers commanding 
districts, according to local requirements, 
and are dealt with in the local schemes 
of defense. 

These schemes of defense may be 
briefly described as the organization of 
the district for a state of war, and when 
the arrangements for the mobilization of 
the troops allotted for its defense are com- 
pleted, the officer commanding every 
unit will know exactly where he will 
have to go, the nature of his duties, and 
the barracks, camp, or billets which his 


| unit will occupy. The arrangements for 





Officers 


Warrant officers, non-commissioned officers, | 


and men. 
Guns ame eo 
Machine guns ..... 
Horses and pack-animals 
Vehicles . 





Adding the numbers already given for 
the four cavalry brigades, we arrive at 
the following total in personnel and guns 
for the three army corps and four cavalry 
brigades: 


EN cei bo. bos 6 ae 
Warrant officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers,and men... 


3,891 


105,645 
109,536 
282 
58 


Guns, 12-pounder R. B. L. .. . 
Machine guns 


Third 
Army 
Corps. 


Second | 
Army 
Corps. 


| First 
| Army 
Corps. | 


| 1,129 | 8,365 


1,118 | 


1,118 | 


95,804 
84 258 
14| 42 

7,255 | 21,806 
1,142 | 3,406 


. | 82,110 
90 | 

14 
7,416 | 
1,149 | 


| 31,847 
84 
14 | 

7,135 | 

1,115 | 


31,847 


all departmental services are cut and 
dry, and, as in the case of mobilization 
of the field army, every staff, depart- . 
mental, and regimental officer will know 
exactly what to do when he receives the 
simple order to ‘‘ mobilize;’’ if he does 
not, it is easy to ask for explanations 
and clear up difficulties in peace-time, 
and those who frame mobilization regu- 
lations and schemes of defense are only 
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too glad to have any apparent difficulties 
pointed out, so that they may at once be 
cleared away. 

The general plan on which the defense 
schemes in some of the larger districts, 
comprising a considerable stretch of 
coast-line, are based is to provide strong 
garrisons for the fortress and defensive 
works, and small mobile field forces for 
re-enforcing threatened points, prevent- 


ing landings at undefended portions of | 


the coast, opposing raids, harassing the 
enemy’s base or line of communications, 


and thus preventing him from having an | 


absolutely free hand in the more serious 
engagements with the field army, which 
must actually decide the fate of the em- 
pire. It is of importance to note in this 


connection that many distinguished offi- | 
cers hold the view that one of the most | 


probable plans of invasion is to attempt 
a landing in small force at several 
points, and to follow it up by an invasion 
in force along one or more lines of ad- 
vance, according to the initial advan- 
tages and freedom from attack which the 


various landing places offer at the outset | 


of the operations. . . . 


Scheme of Defense for the United King- | 


dom. 

The principles which guided the 
framers of this scheme of defense are 
based on the following postulates : 

1. That an invader’s objective is the 


capital and metropolis, and that antil | 


London is taken no invasion can be con- | 
| dispatched to the various places at which 


sidered entirely successful. 

2. That it is essential to prevent an in- 
vader from seizing any important forti- 
fied points or commercial harbors which 
would give him an initial advantage. 

8. That after having due regard to 2, 
our forces must not be frittered away by 
extending them in a long chain of guard- 
posts all along the coast with the idea— 
impossible to carry out—of preventing 
a landing at any point; but that our 


forces must be concentrated and mobile, | 
and capable of striking a decisive blow 
wherever and whenever the invader can | 
be met to the best advantage, after a | 


landing has been effected. 


The soundness of the strategical con- | 
ception of the question is generally ad- | 
mitted by military men, but the lay ' 
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mind undoubtedly requires a little edu- 
cation on the third point in order to pre- 
vent the risk of unreasoning panic at‘a 
critical juncture, which may quite possi- 
bly compel the military authorities to 
some serious false step in deference to the 
fiat of uneducated public opinion. 

The press will have a serious responsi- 
bility if ever invasion becomes a reality > 
and it is to be hoped that it will remem- 
ber that though an English country 
may be overrun by the invader without 
opposition, any apparent inaction of the 
military authorities in the local centre 
of disturbance is only a necessary part 
of acomprehensive plan for striking a 
single crushing blow at the enemy under 
more favorable circumstances elsewhere. 

Anything like local panics is much to 
be deprecated; the country may rest 
assured that if the army is given a free 
hand under its appointed leaders, and 
the strings not pulled by local agitators 


| or impatient politicians, the result is a 


foregone conclusion. It is one thing for 
an enemy to land in a country like this, 
it is a totally different thing to over- 
come the resistance to be met with after 
landing, and to retire gracefully with 
the laurels of victory. Napoleon led an 
army to Moscow, but he only brought a 
few hundred men back to France. . . . 


Equipment for Mobilization. 
1. Personal Outfit—The clothing and 
necessaries for reservists are kept at 
Pimlico, and will, on mobilization, be 


the reservists are to join, as given in 
Appendix D of the “‘ Mobilization Regu- 
lations ;’’ the consignments will be sent 
off so as to arrive before the reservists 


| join, and no demands on theclothing de- 


partment will be required. The-amount 
of clothing and necessaries to be sent 


| will be based on the total number of 


reservists to join at each place. 

2. The first regimental equipment of 
the unit, which consists of cooking uten- 
sils, butchery implements, harness and 
saddlery, intrenching tools, etc., and the 
vehicles in which these are carried. 

8. The second regimental equipment 
of the unit, which consists of the mobili- 
zation supply of ammunition and ve- 
hicles in which it is carried, supply- 
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wagons, ambulance-wagons, and water- 
carts. . . 

Horses.—The horses required for the 
mobilization of each unit will be col- 
lected at fixed horse centres by the in- 
spector-general of remounts, and will be 
sent for, under his orders, by the units 
concerned, in accordance with the ar- 
rangements given in the mobilization 
tables. 


Places connected with the Mobilization of 
Units. 

It is well at this point to get clearly 
into our heads exactly what part the va- 
rious places mentioned actually play in 
the mobilization of the units; a glance 
at the following table will make this 
clear. 


Place 


Stok 


Peace station 
or place of 
mobilization 
where __ per- 
sonal and 
first regi- 
mental equip- 
ment is kept. 


Place where re- 
servists join 
and receive 
clothing and 
necessaries ; 
usually the 
depot. 
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second regi- | 
mental equip- 
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The officer commanding reservists re- 
ceives from the officer paying reservists 
the documents and A. F. O. 1811 (state- 
ment of accdunts on transfer) for each 
man; he is required to settle up with 
each man for his reserve pay to the day 
preceding his reporting himself, and 
ascertain whether he is married. If the 
fact of his marriage has not been re- 
corded in his documents, the man will 
make a statutory declaration, which will 
be passed to the officer paying reservists 
in order that the necessary arrangements 
may be made for issuing the separation 
allowance laid down in the ‘‘ Aliowance 
Regulations,’”’ paragraph 93. 

It is to be observed that the ‘‘ Allow- 
ance Regulations” do not appear to con- 
template active service at home, inas- 


4. 5. 





| Place of con- 
centration 
notified to, 
| or ordered 
| by, general 
| officers com- 
| | manding dis- 
| | 
| 


| 
where | Centre from 
which horses 
are to be| 
drawn. 


tricts, etc. 


Columns 1, 2, 3, 4 are filled in in the published tables; column 5 is confidential. . . . 


Reservists. 


The following is the procedure for 
making up units to war strength: 

On receipt of the order to mobilize, all 
officers paying reservists (for list of offi- 
cers paying reservists, see ‘‘ Mobilization 
Regulations,”’ p. 82) will send each army 
reserve man in their payments a notice 
to join his depot at once, accompanied 
by a p. o. for three shillings and the 
necessary railway and passage warrants. 

In the mean time the officer command- 


ing the reservists (for officers command-. 


ing depots and regimental districts, see 
‘“« Mobilization Regulations,” p. 30) will 
have arranged with local authorities for 
posting placards (A. F. D. 427 or D. 
451) in all conspicuous places calling out 
the reserves ; he will also have arranged 


for the receipt and care of clothing and | 
necessaries from Pimlico, and for the ac- | 


commodation, medical inspection, and 
clothing of reservists as they join. 


| 


much as the paragraph quoted seems to 
presuppose that barrack accommodation 
will be available. This paragraph re- 


| quires to be modeled in the same form 





as paragraph 94, which refers to service 
abroad, and specially provides for the 
case of families not accommodated in 
barracks at nearly double rates,—viz., 
eight pence a day for the wife and two 
pence a day for each girl under sixteen 
or boy under fourteen years of age. 

As sgon as the reservists are clothed 
and supplied with necessaries, they are 
to be dispatched in suitable parties under 
an officer or non-commissioned officer to 
their units. 

The officer commanding reservists is 
kept acquainted with the requirements 
of the units, in his administrative sphere, 
by means of a return rendered on the 
15th of June and the 15th of December 
in each year, showing the numbers of 
each rank, exclusive of officers, required 
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to complete the war establishment (home 
service) after deducting,— 

a. Those who are not fit for service for 
home defense. 

b. Those required for special services 
hereafter enumerated. 

This information is brought up to date 
by officers commanding units telegraph- 
ing latest requirements, after completing 
the medical inspection of their units. 

The reservists, having joined their 
units, receive their arms and accoutre- 
ments, and the mobilization of the unit 
as regards men is completed. 

Before leaving the reservists, it is in- 


teresting to note that they have been | 
called out on three occasions, viz., in | 


1878, 1882, and 1885, and on none of these 
occasions did the number of absentees, 
not satisfactorily accounted for, exceed 
two per cent. 

* * * * * * 


Devolution of Mobilization. 


We now come to a part of our national 
defense scheme where the energy and 
attention to regulations of individuals | 
comes into prominence, and it is above 
all things necessary in this connection 


for us to bear steadily in mind the serious 
purpose for which we, as soldiers, ‘ live 
and move and have our being;’’ drills, 


parades, manceuvres, gun-practice, areall | 


merely means to an end; that end is, in 
the last resort, the defense of our country. 
Let this thought be ever present with us, 
not as an empty sentiment, but as a prac- 
tical working factor in our military or- 
ganization. 
the last moment which can by any possi- 
bility be done in peace-time. 


shall fail to extemporize in war. 


Our military organization and mobili- | 
| receipt of a telegram to mobilize. 


zation scheme for home defense is practi- 
cally complete; the O. C. units know 
what the unit has to do; it rests with 
them that the unit is prepared to do what 
is required of it. 


time for mobilization. Such organiza- 
tion embraces a field too wide to cover in 
this lecture, but the following points may 
be noted : 


1. Actual mustering of the personal 
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Nothing should be left to | 


If we fail | 
to organize in peace, rest assured that we | ment to be carried, rations, ammunition, 


| ete., and a thorough comprehension by 





This can only be the | 
case if the component parts of the unit | 
have themselves been organized in peace- 
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and first regimental equipments, and, 
where possible, of the second regimental 
equipment, also by the O.C., the unit, 
and thoroughly acquainting officers and 
non-commissioned officers with the lists 
of stores, and the stores themselves, to- 
gether with the method of packing them, 
etc., as laid down in the ‘* Field Army 
Establishments (Home Defense), and 
the hand-books for field service for each 
branch of the service. 

In the horse and field artillery, ‘the 
battery station equipment will be packed, 
horsed, and taken out once a quarter, to 
insure its being kept in serviceable con- 
dition.” 

2. Keeping lists of officers and men, for 
drawing horses and second regimental 
equipment, mounted infantry, machine- 
gun sections, ammunition columns, 
bearer companies, colonial re-enforce- 
ments for garrison artillery, etc.,so that at 
any moment the necessary detail could 
be detached to its special duty. 

8. For troops allotted to garrisons 
which have an opportunity of exercising 
in conformity with the local defense 
scheme, a thorough knowledge of local- 
ity and personal acquaintance with the 
administrative and executive work which 
will have to be carried out in connection 
with their own unit or command. 

4. Careful training and systematic de- 
tail of transport officers for regimental 
transport of units allotted to field army; 
practical acquaintance with fitting har- 
ness, management of convoys, packing 
baggage, etc. 

5. In the case of volunteers, clear and 
concise standing orders as to reliefs, as- 
sembly of first relief, clothing and equip- 


every individual of what he is to do on 


It is needless to instance further ex- 
amples of what may be termed “ mobili- 
zation within the unit.’’ There is plenty 
of evidence that the responsibility of 
O. C. units is fully realized in many in- 
stances, but the subject is a new one, and 
it is only now that it has really assumed 
tangible form; it is necessary to remem- 


| ber that although it may be distinctly 
| the duty of the ordnance store depart- 
| ment to have certain stores for certain 
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units, it is quite as distinctly to the in- 
terest of the unit to see that the stores 
are actually available when required. . . . 
The ordnance store department is re- | 
sponsible for the correct storage of the 
mobilization equipment, and is practi- | 
cally ‘‘care-taker’’ for it. It is not laid 
down that this equipment should be in- | 
spected by O. C. units, but there is noth- | 
ing to prevent the G. O.C.a district | 
ordering such an inspection or ‘‘ muster’’ 
of mobilization equipment for every unit 
in his command; neither is there any- | 
thing to prevent the O. C., a unit at any 
time, from intimating to the 8.0. 8. O. 
that he wishes to inspect, muster, or draw 
a portion or the whole of the mobiliza- 
tion equipment of his unit for practice 
or instruction. The O.S. D. and the | 
O.C. the unit should be in touch with | 
each other; there are no conflicting in- | 
terests to prevent a good understand- | 
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Mobilization of Militia. 

. . The printed lists of ordnance 
stores show exactly what equipment is 
held on corps charge, and what has to be | 
drawn from store in each case. Militia | 
reservists join their militia units at their 
own head-quarters, and the mobilization 
of the men proceeds practically on the 
same lines as the assembling for annual 
training. The medical inspection has to | 
be carried out as already laid down for 
regular units; should the numbers called | 
up and found fit for service exceed the 
establishment of the unit, the instruc- | 
tions of the O. C., the regimental district | 
will be asked for as to the disposal of the | 





surplus. 


Mobilization of Volunteers. 
... There are at present no mobili- | 
zation regulations published to meet the 
case of the volunteers, but the subject | 
has, generally speaking, been dealt with | 
under the various local defense schemes | 
in accordance with instructions received | 
from the Horse Guards from time to time, 
and based on the ‘‘ Volunteer Regula- | 
Boma:”: <.- 
In every corps the standing orders, | 
should provide for the assembly of the 
first relief at the corps head-quarters, the 
provision and inspection of the necessary | 
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equipment, and the dispatch of the relief 
to the place of concentration or garrison 
by rail or otherwise. 

The order to mobilize will be either 
accompanied or followed by instructions 
as to subsequent concentration, together 
with the necessary route for the journey. 

“‘ Mobilization within the unit,’’ al- 
ready alluded to, is of paramount im- 
portance to volunteers; nothing should 
be left to the last moment, but every de- 


| tail of organization for service should be 


fully worked out in peace. 

It is considered that volunteer corps 
should be mobilized and ready to proceed 
to their garrisons or places of concentra- 
tion within from twenty-four to forty- 


| eight hours of the receipt of the order. 


There is one point which requires con- 
stant attention on the part of officers 
commanding volunteer units, and that is 
the close assimilation of the peace inte- 
rior economy to that of war. 

Pitching and striking camp, drawing 
barrack and camp equipment, cooking, 


| Messing, providing batmen and grooms, 


all these matters should receive attention 
at peace training, and every opportunity 
should be taken advantage of to render 
the unit self-reliant in respect of them. 


Accommodation for Troops. 

* * * * * * * 
Instructions have been issued from the 
Horse Guards to general officers com- 
manding districts to prepare a report 
showing how it is proposed to accommo- 
date the various troops which will be as- 
sembled in the district when mobilization 
is ordered. These troops may be classed 


| as follows: 


1. Reservists joining at the places laid 


| down in regulations. 


2. Militia corps assembled at their 
respective head-quarters. 

8. Yeomanry assembled at their re- 
spective head-quarters. 

4, Infantry volunteer brigades assem- 
bled at their places of assembly. 

5. The remaining volunteer corps 
assembled at their respective head- 


| quarters... . 


Small-Arms Ammunition. 


For troops allotted to the field army 
the small-arms ammunition to be carried 
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with the unit is given in the field army 
establishments (home defense), and in 
the list of ordnance stores required by 
units on mobilization, a schedule of 
which is given in Appendix K of the 
“« Mobilization Regulations.” 

Now, as previously stated, the mobil- 
ization supply of small-arms ammunition 
and the vehicles in which it is carried 
from the second regimental equipment of 
the unit: the mobilization supply of am- 
munition is the amount required to make 
up the complement per man to the num- 
ber given for each unit in the field army 
establishments. 

x “ * + 

The ammunition on corps charge at 
the time of mobilization will be taken 
with the unit, and a corresponding de- 
duction made from what is required to 
be drawn as second regimental equipment 
as laid down in the tables for each unit. 
The ammunition on corps charge will 
consist of practice ammunition, drawn 
but unexpended, and the fwenty rounds 
per man required to be kept up in peace- 
time in accordance with the ‘‘ Equipment 
Regulations.”’ 

Units allotted to garrisons will bring 
with them the whole of the ammunition 
on corps charge, and will supplement 
this on arrival by whatever may be 


* * 


arranged for under the local defense | 


scheme. 


* * * * 


Units to be formed on Mobilization. 


The units to be formed on mobilization | 


are,— - 
Brigade, divisional, and corps staffs ; 


regimental staffs of corps artillery and | 


corps engineers ; mounted infantry ; army 
signalers; ammunition columns; bearer 
companies and field hospitals; remount 
centres and sick-horse depots ; stationary 
and general hospitals; post-office corps ; 
military police. 

The officers for the various staffs are 
detailed by the military secretary; the 
N. C. O.’s and men by the adjutant-gen- 
eral and deputy adjutant-general R. A. 
or R. E., as the case may be: the equip- 
ment is kept at the places shown in the 
mobilization tables; the general or other 
officer commanding each staff will issue 

Vor. XI. N. S.—No. 4. 
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his own orders as to the assembly of his 
staff, etc. 

For brigade, divisional, or corps staffs, 
the A. S. C. provides transport, joining 
the staff units at their places of mobil- 
ization. 

In the case of the regimental staffs the 
equipment is drawn with the transport, 
and the horses supplied by the inspector- 
general of the remounts. 
* * * * * * * 

The equipment (except clothing and 
necessaries) is kept by the O. S. D., the 
transport is provided by the A. S. C., the 
medical service is arranged by the gen- 
eral officer commanding the army corps: 
each army corps has one company of 
army signalers. The companies are 
formed on mobilization under orders 
from head-quarters. 

Ammunition columns are required for 
the following services: corps troops am- 
munition column; infantry divisional 
ammunition column; cavalry brigade 
ammunition column. 

Their composition is,— 

Corps Troops.— Three officers (one 
major and two lieutenants); one hun- 
dred and eighty-one other ranks (in- 
cluding one warrant officer); two hun- 
dred and ten horses ; thirty-two vehicles. 

Infantry Corps. — Three officers (as 
above); one hundred and ninety-three 
| other ranks; two hundred and twenty- 
| two horses; thirty-eight vehicles. 
Cavalry Brigade.—Three officers (and 
| one veterinary officer) ; one hundred and 
five other ranks; one hundred and six 
horses; eighteen vehicles. 

There are sixteen of these columns, 
represented in peace-time by a nucleus of 
one warrant officer and six men Royal 
Artillery, in charge of the equipment; 
horses are drawn in the same manner as 
for other units, from the centres given in 
the ‘‘ mobilization tables.’’ 

The officers are detailed by the deputy 
adjutant-general R. A., the non-com- 
missioned officers and men by the O. C. 
horse and field artillery, Woolwich, 
partly from men serving and partly from 
reservists: the former proceed with per- 
sonal outfit (clothing and necessaries) 
direct from their batteries to the place 
of mobilization; the latter receive their 
clothing and necessaries at Woolwich, 
28 
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and thence proceed to the place of mobil- 
ization. The first and second regimental 
equipment and the personal equipment is 
held at the place of mobilization by the 
O. 8. D. in the immediate custody of the 
warrant officer of the column. 


Bearer Companies and Field Hospitals. 


These have practically no peace or- 
ganization except on paper; and from 
this circumstance, combined with the 
somewhat complex detail which has to 
be carried out by medical officers, who 
change their stations with kaleidoscopic 
rapidity, the mobilization of these units 
promises to be an interesting experiment. 

* * * * * * * 

The Military Police mobilize at Alder- 
shot; they do not appear as separate 
units, being included in the staff units 
of the formations to which they are allot- 
ted; the same rule holds for the Ordnance 
Store Corps and the Post-office Corps. 


Rations. 


On the day when a unit leaves its 
peace-station for the place of concentra- 
tion, the rations will be drawn as usual, 
but on the field service scale,—viz., one 
pound of preserved meat; one and a half 
pounds of bread or one pound of biscuit. 

* = - # * - = 

Each man is also served out with an 
emergency ration (one pound one ounce 
meat biscuit), which he carries with his 
kit and does not touch without orders. 
One field ration is carried in the regi- 
mental supply-wagons for issue on arrival 
in camp or billets, and one field ration 
with the first line supply columns to re- 
place issues. 

* * * * * * * 


Fitness for Service. 


With regard to the medical inspection 
of units on mobilization, any men found 
permanently unfit will at once be dis- 
charged under Section XIX. Queen’s 
Regulations; men found temporarily un- 
fit will be sent to hospital for treatment, 


or to the depot, or, in the case of yeo- | 


manry or volunteers, to their homes, 


according to the judgment of the com- | 


manding officer after receiving the medi- 
cal report. 
All soldiers considered by the com- 
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manding officer to be capable of bearing 
arms will be regarded as fit for service, 
provided that they have completed a 
recruit’s course of musketry (in cases of 
men to whom this is applicable). 

* * * * * * * 


Partial Mobilization of the Ninth Division 
of the Field Army and of the South- 
eastern Volunteer Infantry Brigade. 


A most interesting experiment was 
carried out in the Southeastern District 
at Whitsuntide this year, in the mobili- 
zation on a peace footing of the Ninth 
Division of the field army in Ashdown 
Forest. . 

The results of this muster of equipment 
were more satisfactory than was expected, 
though some deficiencies were brought to 
light. 

* * * * * * * 

The net results of this partial mobili- 
zation were in the highest degree satis- 
factory.... , 

Not the least important of the results 
obtained was the facility ‘for studying 
three different branches of the service,— 
viz., regulars, militia, and volunteers, 
each brigaded by themselves, but all 
working together on the same manceuvre 
ground. An object lesson of this kind is 
sometimes more convincing than the 
study of statistics and reports, even 
though the deductions may be somewhat 
different. 


Extracts from the Discussion of Major 
Stone’s Lecture. 

Lord William Seymour.—In order to 
show how simple the regulations for 
mobilization have become, I have only 
to remind you of the state of chaos that 
generally existed when a force, however 
small, has been prepared for active ser- 
vice, and the number of letters and tele- 
grams that must, I think, have driven 
the officers commanding and preparing 
that force out of their senses. On this 
occasion it may be interesting to know 
that from the first to the last but six 
letters passed from the Horse Guards to 
the Southeastern District, and from the 
day of mobilization to the finish but one 
telegram, and that was to report that the 


| mobilization of the Ninth Division was 


completed on Saturday, the 22d May. 
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After the merriment which always ac- 
companies a good dinner, speeches were 
in order, and as the Mellin’s Food men 

| are all good talkers and the dinner had 
| been a success, there was no backward- 
| ness in coming forward to carry out this 


Lieutenant-Colonel Dooner.—It would 
be no easy matter arranging for the 
clothing and discipline of the large num- 
ber of men who may be expected to join, 
and it must be remembered that in times 
of mobilization, in the case of appre- 


hended invasion or approaching active 
service, there is always some little excite- 
ment, and the reservists would join with 
a considerable amount of money due to 
them. . . . It must not be forgotten that 
at present we send some two hundred and 
forty or two hundred and fifty men every 
year from the home to the foreign bat- 
talion. 


The Doliber-Goodale Co.’s Annual 
Dinner. 

THE annual dinner of the Doliber- 
Goodale Company, the proprietors of 
Mellin’s Food, to their heads of depart- 
ments and traveling men, was given on 
the 6th of December, 1893, at the Parker 
House, Boston. 

In response to the special invitation 
from Mr. Doliber, the president of the 
company, all of the traveling men had 
turned from their different fields of la- 
bor, and had come together in Boston, 
the head-quarters of the business, each to 
make systematic and detailed report of 
his past year’s work and to discuss with 
the home managementthe methods, plans, 
and efforts for his coming year’s work. 

It was a most natural and happy bome- 
coming, and seemed almost like a family 
gathering, as the freedom of discussion, 
the quick response to Mr. Doliber’s re- 
quest for suggestions, and the enthusi- 
asm shown by all present, told of the 


cordial relations and perfect confidence | 
existing between the travelers and the | 


manager of the company. 

At the dinner, Mr. Doliber, the presi- 
dent, had the head of the table; the 
vice-president, Mr. Cheney, the foot; 
Mr. Delano, the right, and Mr. Hazel- 
tine the left centre. Messrs. Cox. Sny- 
der, Jones, C. M. Phelps, Robbins, Lar- 
rabee, Stone, and Goodwin completed the 
circle. The appearance of the table was 
strikingly novel, with its pyramid of 
foliage and choicest cut flowers, of which 
Mr. Doliber is so fond, and the menu and 
service were all that for two generations 
have made “ Parker’s’’ famous. 


| 
| 





part of the programme. 

Mr. Stone set the ball rolling with a 
toast to the president and the heads of 
departments, which brought out hearty 
and appreciative responses, first from Mr. 
Doliber, and following him the several 
members of his staff of assistants who 
are at the head of the different depart- 


| ments of the work in the home office; 


and then each one of the traveling men, 
as he felt moved to speak, gave to the 
others his ideas of the work from his 
own personal point of view, each telling 
his belief and conviction as to the best 
ways to accomplish the results desired 
under the widely varying conditions pre- 
vailing in their different fields of effort. 

The last hour was devoted toa wholly . 
unexpected and successful demonstration 
of the latent musical ability of the party. 
Messrs. Delano, Stone, and Larrabee 
‘“‘snelling”’ each other at the piano, and 
music and song held sway until, with 
rousing and heartfelt cheers for Mr. Dol- 
iber and for Mellin’s Food, these earnest 
and loyal co-workers separated, strength- 
ened in purpose, each with greater confi- 
dence and increased zeal, to take up his 
own work again with the determination 
to accomplish all, and more if possible, 
than the management had expected of 
him, as a natural return for the confi- 
dence and compliment shown him in this 
meeting with his fellow-workers and em- 
ployer on common ground. 

Perhaps one secret of the steady growth 


| and increasing prosperity of the Mellin’s 
| Food business is to be discovered in this 


incident. Mr. Doliber’s breadth of view, 


| honesty of purpose, and perfect sincerity, 


which make him willing to listen to any 
and all suggestions that even the young- 
est and least experienced of his employés 
might offer, have no doubt kept the en- 
tire force of workers in intelligent har- 
mony with those whose responsibility it 
is to direct them, and in this way better 
and larger and more permanent results 
have been secured. 

There is no position in commercial life, 
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as business is done to-day, so hard to sus- 
-tain successfully as that of “traveler,’’ 
for the reason that it is possible for 
him to find himself so quickly “ out of 
touch”’ with the home people. He wants 


oe : | 
to carry out their ideas, and intends to 


do so, but too often confusion and misun- 
derstanding arise from the care of the 
work of the traveling men having been 
given to an irresponsible correspondent 
who is personally impatient of anything 
but routine work and is not interested in 
the ideas and suggestions of the men who, 
in their different fields, are in reality the 
very pulse of the business. 

No clearer and more unmistakable in- 
stance of Mr. Doliber’s sagacity and 
sound business judgment can be asked 
for than the fact that to the work of, and 
correspondence with, the travelling men 
he delegates the best thought and ripest 
experience among his associates in the 
management of the business. 


THE world now recognizes the Colum- 
bian Exposition as one of the most stu- 
pendous of educational influences, espe- 
cially for the young. Very early in the 
day its originators and its builders de- 
cided to avoid all such sensational feat- 


ures as would merely arouse wonder, | 
| Others know something of the land laws, 


without leading to inquiry and improve- 
ment of the mind. The choice of the 
attractions offered by all the nations and 
peoples of the world, the classification of 
the exhibits, and the work of organiza- 
tion, from first to last, were all guided by 
this motive, a determination to present a 


great object lesson to the world in its | 
departments of art, science, industry, | 
| with its peculiar needs. 


intellect, and religion. 


But in order that education should de- | 


rive the greatest advantage from this 
store-house of human knowledge a text- 
book is necessary, and fortunately there is 
one work which has clearly earned its 
title to that distinction. ‘The Book of 
the Fair,’? by Hubert Howe Bancroft 
(The Bancroft Company, Publishers, 
Auditorium Building, Chicago), is for 
all educational purposes better than the 
Fair itself, just as one can learn more 
from a good book on geology than from 
even the everlasting hills. ‘‘ The Book 
of the Fair’ presents the entire Exposi- 
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tion within reasonable limits, in a clear 
and condensed manner, and in perma- 
nent form. He who has this book has 
the Fair always with him, and may draw 
from it as from a living spring of learn- 


ing. 


Mr. WarnerS. Youna, of New York, 
has been commissioned second lieutenant 
Company H, Ninth Regiment, N. G. S. 
N. Y. He was formerly private and 
corporal in Company B of the Seventy- 
first Regiment, and has been intimately 
associated with the National Guard of 
New York for the past six years, being a 
charter member of Company B, Seventy- 
first Regiment. Mr. Young is a cour- 
teous, honorable, and affable gentleman, 
a thorough worker, and an enthusiast in 
rifle practice, in which his company will 
be sure to show great improvement under 
his direction, and they can be congratu- 
lated in inducing him to accept a com- 
mission. 


SomME Washington lawyers know a 
good deal about pensions. That is a 
complicated subject, and a man who is 
familiar with it has no time to be very 
expert in anything else. Some other 
lawyers are well acquainted with pat- 
ents, but know nothing about pensions. 


but are innocent of ideas concerning pen- 
sions and patents. 

The Press Claims Company can han- 
dle every class of claims against the 
government with equal facility. It has 
at its command a staff of legal special- 
ists so Jarge that it is able to intrust 
every case to an attorney whois familiar 
If you are a 
soldier entitled to a pension, or the 
widow or dependent relative of such a 
soldier, if you are an inventor desiring 
protection for your ideas, if you are a 
settler anxious to perfect your title to 
your land, if you are a sufferer from 
Indian depredations; in short, if you 
have rights of any description requiring 
the action of any department of the 
government, your best plan is to write to 
the Press Claims Company, 618 F Street, 
N. W., Washington, D.C., and find out 
what todo. Thecompany charges noth- 
ing for information and advice. 





AVOID CONSUMPTION. 


Don’t wait until the hacking 
Cough has weakened the sys- 
tem and strained the Lungs. 
Take 


Scott's 
Kmulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil and Hypo- 
| phosphites, to supply the nourishment 
your system craves. Paysicians, the 
world over, endorse it. 


Anzmic Women 


have depleted biood—blood with no nourishment in it. 
They need Scott’s Emulsion to enrich their blood and 
build up solid, healthy flesh, 

Why should you go contrary to your physician's advice by allowing 
some inferior preparation to be substituted for SCOTT’S EMULSION ? 


Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New-York City. Druggists sell it. 





MELLIN’S FOOD is the only Infant Food which fulfils the requirements of Liebig’ $ 
principles. 

MELLIN'S FOOD prepared with fresh cow’s milk is the only ‘Infant Food prepared 
according to the known laws of physiology. 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, 
healthy, bright and active, and to grow up nappy | 


robust and vigorous, 


Mellin’sKood 


** By far the most rational of all substitutes for Mothers’ Milk is Liebig’s Food.” 
Dr. Vogel, in Diseases of Children. 


“ MELLIN’S FOOD is @ true Liebig’s Food.” 
Prof. A. R. Leeds. 


Our book for the imstruction of mothers, “The 


Care and Feeding of Infants,” will be mailed 
ree to any address on request. 
If you will send us your name and address, mentioning this paper, 

and state whether you have used Mellin’s Food, we will send you a 


beautifully colored lithographed reproduction of Maud Humphrey’s 
painting, “ Blue Eyes.” 


THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Companions of the Loyal Legwn are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News. of the Commanderies is always 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 
higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of the ‘‘ United Service’’ are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


Maine Commandery. 
Stated meeting held March 7, 1894. 
To THE First Criass.—Major Eli- 
phalet Rowell, U.S.V.; Captain Syl- 
vester B. Partridge, U.S.N.; Acting 


Ensign John Dennett, U.S.V. ; Captain | 
George Cary, U.S.V.; Lieutenant John 


H. Gifford, U.S.V. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 


Stated meeting held February, 7, 1894. | 


To THE First Ciass.—Colonel James 
T. P. Bucklin, U.S.V.; Acting Assist- 


ant Surgeon John G. Dearborn, U.S.N. | 
To THE First Crass (in succession). | 


—Mr. Tucker Daland. 


To THE First Crass (by inheritance). | 


—Mr. Edwin H. Abbott, Mr. George | D. Black, U.S.V.; Captain Mortimer 


W. Williams. 


To THE Seconp Ciass.—Mr. James | 
| French. 


F. Pope. 
Stated meeting held March 7, 1894. 
To tHe First Crass.—Lieutenant 


Moulton Batchelder, U.S.V.; Chaplain | 


Edward L. Clark, U.S.V.; General Al- 
bion P. Howe, U.S.A. 


To THE First Cxass (by inheritance). 
Mr. Frederick Denicke. 

To tHE Sreconp Ciass.—Lieutenant 
Clement A, F. Flagler, U.S.A. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
Stated meeting held March 7, 1894. 
To tHe First Ciass.—Pay-Director 

Thos. T. Caswell, U.S.N. 

To THE SEconD CrAss.—Lieutenant 

Geo. Bell, Jr., U.S.A.; Mr. Rufus M. 

Gibbs. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 
Stated meeting held March 7, 1894. 
To THE First CLass.—Major C. P. 

Larkin, U.S.V.; General Henry Harn- 
den, U.S.V. 


Illinois Commandery. 

Stated meeting held February 8, 1894. 

To THE First CLass.—Captain Axel 
S. Adams, Captain C. H. Conrad, Lieu- 
tenant R. M. Parker. 

To Tut First Ciass (by inheritance). 
Mr. Stephen M. Wirts. 

To THE SEconD CLass.—Mr. Charles 
W. Jenkins. 





Minnesota Commandery. 
Stated meeting held March 13, 1894. 
To THE First Ciass.—Major John 


R. Flint, U.S.V. 
To THE SEconD CLass.—Lehigh M. 


Missouri Commandery. 
Stated meeting held March 3, 1894. 
To THE First CLass.—Captain Louis 


| Benecke, U.S.V. 


To THE First Crass (by inheritance). | 


Mr. Morgan G, Bulkeley. 


California Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 21, 1894. 


To THE First CLass.—Captain Geo. | 


Stone, U.S.V. 


TRANSFERS. 


California Commandery. 
Colonel H. C. Egbert to Ohio Com- 
mandery; Captain John W. Summer- 


‘hayes to New York Commandery; 
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Captain Charles F. Williams to Penn- 
sylvania Commandery; Commodore 
Francis A. Cook to District of Colum- 
bia Commandery. 


Michigan Commandery. 
Lieutenant Eugene O. Fechet to 
Washington Commandery. 


Missouri Commandery. 
Chaplain George Robinson, U.S.A., 
to Kansas Commandery ; Captain A. C. 
Widdicombe to District of Columbia 
Commandery. 


- 
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NECROLOGY. 
Maine Commandery. 
Major William B. Lapham, U.S.V., 
February 22, 1894. 


California Commandery. 
Captain Richard H. Orton, January 
8, 1894; Lieutenant Charles Gladding, 
January 17, 1894; Lieutenant Charles . 
E. Blake, January 17, 1894. 


Vermont Commandery. 
Commodore Edwin T. Woodward, 
February 22, 1894. 


THE following is promulgated for the information of the Order : 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP QUARTER ENDING JANUARY 31, 1894. 


GAIN. 


COMMANDERY OF 


| Second Class. — 
| Third Class. 


Loss. 


MEMBERSHIP, 
January 31, 1894. 


Tl ! 1 
||Net Garn.||NeErT Loss.| 


Haws. 
i} | 
1} 
| 
| 
| 


Second Class. 
Second Class, 
Third Class. 
Second Class, 
| Third Class. 
Second Class. 


Third Class, 
First Class. 
First Class. 
First Class. 
Third Class. 


| 





eo | First Class. 


Pennsylvania 
New York 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
California 
Wisconsin 
Illinois 
District of Columbia . 
Ohio 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Oregon 
Missouri 


_ 


co Sox | First Class. 


nore 
ON DOD im 





=~ 
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Colorado 
Indiana 
Washington 
Vermont 





| 


Totals 





139/15 |/12212! 1 


i 


/1011 6/1152 
/1052| 61) 4/1117 
| 136 | 143 
| 794) 55/14) 863 
577| 47/11] 635 
| 208 | 211 
488 551 
606 648 
845 | 907 
261 275 
284 | 310 

79 | 87 
279 | 804 
| 138} | 156 
|| 240! | 268 
152 | 164 
175 191 
|| 207 223 
|| 47 | 60 
|| 88 | 100 


| 
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NET GAIN. 


First Class 
Second Class 


Less Loss in Third Class 
Total net gain 


Total October 31, 1893 
Total January 31, 1894 
By command of Lucius FarrcHiILp, Brigadier-General U.S.V., 
Commander-in-Chief. 
JouN P. NicHoxson, Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel U.S.V., 
Recorder-in-Chief. 
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KNOWLEDGE 


brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


YRup OF Fias 


Its excellence is due toits presenting, 
in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 

8 laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 
< tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
‘\ Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
‘A stipation. It has given satisfaction to 

millions, and met with the approval 

NAN Ss ’ of the medical profession, because it 
SN SS NSS Se 47” acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 


- = 


without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from every objectionable substance. Syrup 
of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 
factured by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 
every package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being well informed, you wiil not 


accept anv substitute if offered. Sen Fesndiins. Cal. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., — keusyitie. ky: 


Pe Q (i 


REAXTOMAL 


NEw YORK, March 1, 1894. 


To meet the requirements of our largely 
growing business, and for the comfort of 
our customers, we have removed to 


ALDRICH ALDRICH 
COURT coueT 
¢ ce Where we will be pleased to have our friends 
and customers pay us a visit. 


a rssomshionnAyoFAnr WAY, OUR SPECIAL R. R. STOCK 
- > 
ae & 


SYNDICATE POOLS 


WJ mee Are popular and profitable to the sub- 
- scribers, having EARNED and PAID 


NET.—52 PER CENT.—NET. 


The series now in operation has already 
: earned additional profits. 
Made from the purest materials, Prospectus and our Valuable Daily Market 
a . 9 ° Letter mailed free on application. 
its effect igs "in 
ig cleansing healthful, puri HIGHEST REFERENCES. 
FOR THE COMPLEXION, it is scl sce 


preferred to any other. WEINMAN OS Go. 


— SOLD EVERYWHERE.—— ; iia 
COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
—S COMPANY, 41 Broadway, New York. 


oeer WABASH AVE., CHIOAGO, ILL. Long Distance Telephone, 4867 Cortlandt. 
t=” Over 4,(00,0°0 Cakes sold in 1893. 
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SAFEST, FASTEST, AND FINEST 
TRAINS IN AMERICA, 


RUN VIA 


Baltimore and Ohio § 
Railroad 


— BETWEEN —— 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
AND WASHINGTON. 


ALL TRAINS VESTIBULED FROM END TO END, 


And protected by Pullman’s Anti-Telescoping Appliance, including Bag- 
gage Cars, Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, and Sleepers. 


ALL CARS HEATED BY STEAM, AND LIGHTED BY PINTSCH GAS. 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 


Maintains a Complete Service of Vestibuled Express Trains 
between 


Lg iy — ze New Nok, Lincinnali 


St, Louis, and Chicago, 


EQUIPPED WITH 


PULLMAN 


Cars 


Running Through with- 
out Change, 


oe Bf ALL B. AND 0. TRAINS 
~Q re BETWEEN THE EAST 
ws. GS AND WEST 


py" 
4” RUN VIA WASHINGTON. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 


Corner Wood Street and Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
105 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. N. E. Cor. Ninth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
415 Broadway, New York. Cor. Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
193 Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 1351 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
211 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Cor. Fourth and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, O. 


R. B. CAMPBELL, CHAS. O. SCULL, 


General Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


1 
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“DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC” 


goods are world-renowned for the beneficent power of 
Electro-Magnetism they contain, and popular because 
this curative agent is combined in articles of every day 
use. 


ELECTRIC CORSETS 
cure Weak Back, Indigestion, Spinal Trouble, 
Rheumatism. Price, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00, 
and $3.00. 


ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSHES 
for Falling Hair, Baldness, Dandruff, and Dis- 
eases of the Scalp. Price, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
$2.50 and $3.00. 


ELECTRIC BELTS 
cure Rheumatism, Nervous, Debility, Indigestion, 
Backache, Liver and Kidney Trouble. Price, 
$3.00, $5.00, and $10.00. 


ELECTRIC SAFETY RAZOR. 
A safeguard against Barber’s Itch, Pimples, and 
Blotches; perfect security from cutting the face 
when shaving. A novice can use it. Price, $2.00. 


we 


Electric Plasters, Insoles, 
Flesh Brushes, Tooth Brushes, 
Curlers, and Appliances. 


LOU 


If you cannot obtain these goods at the store, we will send 
them, post-paid, on receipt of the price. Our book, “The 
Doctor’s Story,” giving full information concerning all our 
goods, free on application. Address 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 


842 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


AGENTS WANTED. Mention UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 


OST 
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FEALTE., 
WERALTE, 


WISDOM. 


THREE VALUABLE ESSENTIALS TO A BUSY LIFE. 


There is a fourth which prolongs the first, adds to the second, 
and belongs to the third, and that is 


TANNHAEUSER’ 


’ 


THE SPARKLING BEVERAGE 


So popular at the club and café and in the hotel and home. 


BE HEALTHY, WEALTHY, AND WISE. 


The Bergner & Engle Brewing Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Cocktails 


MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, 
WHISKY, 
HOLLAND CIN, 
TOM CIN and 
VERMOUTH. 

We guarantee these 
Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely ar oene 
well matured liquors, 

} and the mixing equal 

i] to the best cocktails 
served over any bar 
in the world; ing 
compounded in accu- 
rate proportions, they 
willalways be found 
of uniform qnality, 
and, blending thor: 
oughiy, are superior 
to those mixed as 
wanted. 

We prefer you 
should bey of your 
=": If he does not 

— them we will 

a a selection of 

four om prepaid, 
for $6.00. 


@.F.HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Sole Proprietors, 
39 Broadway, N.Y. 
Hartford,Conn., and 
20 Piccadilly, W. 
Tondon, En 


For sale by. all 
druggists and dealers, 


ES 
100 finest engraved calling 

Highest Awards cards and copeerninte for$1.50. 
at the Monogram and address dies cut 
for stamping writing pegee for 


World’s Fair 82.00, $2.60 ana §3.0 
The | it pri 
for Fine Stationery, for Wedding Invitations 

t 
Invitations Samples Calling Cards and 

Mailed Free on Appli- Society Stationery 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
with 2000 illustrations of Diamonds 
in fine settings—(over 100 styles Gold 
ws Watches, full sizes, from $20 to $800), 
Chains, Rings, Class Rings and Pins 
Ne ae 
=, brellas, Toilet A Articles, Cut Glass, 

“% ‘SY Lamps, Choicest Art Pottery, Pocket 

UT Books, Card Cases, Music Boxes, etc., 
matted, _— if you mention this 
The wargest J ewelry Store in the World 
E SELL ONLY THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES IN AMERICA 
MERMOD & JACCARD’S 
Ros. 501, 508, 505, 507, 509, 511 Locust Street, Cor. Broadway 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
See 
STEEL PENS. 
GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTiON, 1889. 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 
<aihelciasiehbltinie neti liaataedinaeeeaeeniaitnaiaidaniinieeenataenees 
ALL PAPE 3 cts. to 5u cts, a roll 
Send 8 cts. for 100 fine 
samples. $1 will buy 
¥ —_—— et aniisome paper and 
1208 Meee large room, THOS, J. MYERS, 
Street, Philadephia, Pa. 


HAVE YOU READ 


THE BILL SNORT LETTERS, 


A Political Satire, in 


kK r 
The funniest things out. Everybody is 
talking about them. Every- 
body reads them. 
Texas Siftings; yes, more too—Sift- 
ings from everywhere. Thirteen prosper- 
ous years before an appreciative public. 
An cnormous circulation, reaching every 


nook and corner of the globe. 


CLEAN, WHOLESOME, REFRESHING. 


Three months’ trial (thirteen issues) for 


a single dollar. Try it. 


TEXAS SIFTINGS PUB. CO., 


114 Nassau 8St., New York City, N. Y. 


OUR NEW 


‘Blue Book” 


Giving Full Directions for embroidering fifty different 
flowers, showing the colors of silk to 
be used for each. 


Sent FREE for a Stamp. 


ADDRESS 
The Brainerd & Armstrong Silk Co., 


124-29 Union St., New London, Conn. 
You can write sentences in an 


SHORTHAN D. hour by the celebrated non-shad- 


ing, non-position, connective vowel PERNIN method. 
Read like print; pat brevity. Lessons by Mail; 
trial Free. Write H, M. PEBNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


RUSHTON ton $1 00. AND 


CANOES 100 UP. 
Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. Send for Cata- 
logue. J. H. RUSHTON, Canton, N. Y. 


McGURRIN'S METHOD TYPE-WRITING. 


A full treatise on theart of Type-Writing. Acomplete 
system of instruction. Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 
IHLING BROS. & EVERARD, Kalamazoo, Mich, 


NEW PLAYS 


READINGS, RECITATIONS, 
CATALOGUES FREE!!! 
DE WITT, BOSE &T., N. ¥. 
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Hosiery and Underwear 


AUTUMN AND WINTER WEIGHTS. 


An immense stock in all kinds and sizes 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES KNOWN FOR YEARS. 


os 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Market St., Eighth St., Filbert St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Merchant Tailors, 
Army ano Navy Unirorms 


New line of Imported Suitings, made up in the 
best of Style, from $88.00 to $40.00. 
Samples sent on application. —— 
Ladies’ Jackets, Ulsters, and Riding Habits Made to Order. 
Boys’ Clothing a Specialty. 
Correspondence invited. Ss lh apnagldiiere 


1026 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA.. 
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Fine Shoes to Order____ 


; They Are Made From Your Own Special Last. 


UR IMPROVED SHOES, made to order upon scientific 
O principles, give health, ease, and comfort. As two-thirds 
of life is spent in Shoes, one cannot be too particular 
about them. Ease and comfort come only from a perfect 
fit—that is guaranteed by us. We make for you a special pair 
of lasts, without extra charge, and the same will be retained for 
your exclusive use. As to workmanship, it is the most skilled 
to be had—the leathers are the finest. Prices are moderate. 


Our name is a guarantee No. 23 
of the quality of the South Eleventh 
goods. Street. 


—<—_—_————<$——<—[<—$>~ —= = = 
And a rich harvest is an assured fact. | 
With inferior kinds there is certain un- 
certainty about the result. Ferry’s Seeds 
are known and sown the wide world over 

| —recognized everywhere as the best. 


FCITY’ S FERRY’S SEED ANNUAL 


It contains all the latest and best things 
for Planting in Gardens. You should 
have it. We send it FREE. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


S d for 1894 is a mine of useful information. 


14 KARAT 


GOLD PLATE 


\ CUT THIS OUT and send it to us 
)\ with your name and address and we 
will send you this watch by express 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 


A Grand Educator. 
gE Successor of the 
“*Unabridged.’’ 


Everybody 
should own_ this 
Dictionary. It an- 
swers all questions 
concerning the his- 
tory, spelling, pro- 

| nunciation, and 
meaning of words. 


A Libraryin 
Itself. 1t also 
ton gives the often de- 
——— sired information 
concerning eminent persons ;,facts concern- 
ing the countries, cities, towns, and nat- 
ural features of the globe; particulars con- 
cerning noted fictitious persons and places ; 
translation of foreign quotations. It is in- 
valuable in the home, office, study, and 
schoolroom. 


The One Great Standard Authority. 


Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice of U. 8. Supreme 
Court, writes: “The {nternational Dictionary is 
the perfection of dictionaries. I commend it to 
all asthe one great standard authority.” 


Sold by All Booksellers. 


G. & C. Merriam Co. Wy 
Publishers, WEBSTER'S 


Springfield, Mass. — \ yrERNATIONAL 
eS "Do not b h hot 
graphic repr hts of ancient DICTIONARY 
ions. 


(@P’Send for free prospectus. 


forexamination. A Guarantee 
For 5 Years and chain and 
charm sent with it. You ex- 
amine it and if you think it 
a bargain pay our sampie 
price, 82.75 and express char- 
ges, and it is yours. It is 
beautifully engraved and 
warranted the best time- 
keeper in the World for the 
money and equal in appear- 
ance to a genuine Solid 
Gold Watch. Write to-day, 
this offer will not appear 


again. 
THE 
NATIONAL MFG. 


—AND— 
IMPORTING CO. 


334 DEARBORN SrT., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Lr Nee 


For 6 two-cent stamps we will send you 
we a brilliant Gem of unusual color 
and acopy of * The Great Divide,” provided 
you write you saw this in United Service. 
Address, “* The Great Divide,” Denver,Colo. 


WANTED TEACHERS 


ety, Forpublic, private and commercial schools 
Wf7, in the West, Fast, North and South. Male 
F——<— and Female, Superintendents, Principals and 
College Professors. Also for special studies, 

music, drawing. manual training. etc. 
Address THE AMERICAN 322PotterBldg 


Editor School Board Journal NewYork City. 
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The American Newspaper Annual 
1893-4. ° 






FOURTEENTH EDITION. 








HE BEST obtainable knowledge of the American advertising 
field is always to be found in the American Newspaper 
Annual, No effort pr expense has been spared to make and 

maintain this work as the standard book of reference on all matters 
pertaining to American Newspapers. This has been the ruling purpose 
from the beginning, and to it we attribute the estimation in which the 


book is held. 


We invite careful consideration of the following synopsis of its 
contents. 












Catalogue of Newspapers and Periodicals arranged by towns 
in States in alphabetical order—embracing beside the list of 
Papers and the usual information concerning them. 







A Gazetteer Description of every place in the United States and 
Canada in which a Newspaper is published. Railroad and Water 
Communications. Location of counties and places. Distances 

my | from prominent points. Telegraph Offices. Express Routes. 

us f Banking facilities. ' 








Newspapers Arranged by Counties in States, with State and 
County headings, giving location—physical features, soil, agricul- 
tural products and manufactures. Population of Counties and 
County-seats. Political votes by counties 








Religious, Agricultural and Class Publications. 





Press and Editorial Associations. Tabulated Statements, Popu- 
lation Tables, ete. 






Price, $5.00, Carriage Paid. 







N. W. AYER & SON, 


Newspaper Advertising Agents, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





“SANITAS.” 


UNFERMENTED, 
CONCENTRATED, AND PURE 


OF 
THE 


VICE 


GRAPE 











THE PHYSICIAN’S AID. 


Our mission is solely to supply 
Nature's own pure food. It is the 
mission of the physician, who under- 
stands bis patient's needs, to supply 
the medicine. Our reason for offer- 
ing this product to the public, to you, 
is that it is pure. There is need of 
such an article-of grape juice. We 
have the testimony 
of hun@reds of letters 
to prove the asser- 
tion. Nearly all the 
bottled juice now on 
the market 
contains an 
antiseptic of 
some descrip- 
tion to pre- 
vent fermen- 
tation, gener- 
ally salicylic 
acid. Why 
does such 
juice fail as a 
food? Simply 
because the antisep- 
tic principle that pre- 
serves the juice in 
the bottle exerts a 
similar influence in 
the stomach, and pre- 
vents the naturai ac- 
tion that is part of Nature’s plan for 
assimilating food. Our concentrated 
juice of the grape is absolutely free 
from all antiseptics, and is Nature's 
best food and strength-producer for 
weak and defective digestive or- 
gans. 

Invalids will, of course. seek the 
advice of their physicians as to the 
proper time or quantity, but well 
people may partake freely, and know 
that the certainty of gain far over- 
shadows the possibilities of excess. 


UNFERMENTED 


TRADE 4 MARK. 
I 


THE CONSUMER’S SUPPORT. 


The grape cure has been found in 
many cases to rapidly reorganize and 
reconstruct the blood current, and to 
surprise the tissues and excite the 
nervous system into health. The 
beverage form of grape juice is an 
agreeable and wholesome nutrient in 
a great variety of sicknesses. Its 
fruit acids, its blood 
Salts, and its grape 
sugar make it a valu- 
able medicine. It 
affords a nourishing 
and easily 
Managed 
food for dys- 
peptics of 
many kinds. 
We seek to 
supplant al- 
ecoholic and 
fermented 
drinks by 
something 
more whole- 
some, more satisfy- 
ing, and refreshing, 
—something embody- 
ing all the best prin- 
ciples of ripe grapes 
marred by nothing 
that would falsely 
stimulate or excite; and in the new 
era that is dawning, the life-giving 
principles of the grape, in their purest 
condition, will enter every home as 
a comfort and a blessing, instead of 
a delusion and a snare. 

Its sub-acid taste and easiness of 
assimilation give it a high value in 
fevers of every sort. Its concentra- 
tion, keeping qualities, and palata- 
bility give it certain advantages over 
the beverage form. It is agreeably 
administered in aerated water or hot 
or cold water. 


Cs 
eS 


Two varieties of our concentrated juice suitable for redilution with any 
aerated, carbonated, or pure cold water, are bottled under our labels,—i.e., 


Red, Zinfandel, White, Muscatel. 


Sold only in pint bottles, the contents of which are equal to ONE-HALF 


GALLON OF FRESH GRAPE JUICE, 


THE CALIFORNIA GRAPE FOOD Co., 
145 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
LOS GATOS, CALIFORNIA, 


J. S. TWOMBLY, Selling Ag’t, 
27 Commercial St., Boston. 


Price, 65 Cts. per Bottle. 
leading druggists and grocers. Send for descriptive circular. 


For sale by 


= 


NORMAN BARBOUR, Selling Ag’t, 


77 Warren St., New York. 
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THE UNITED SERVICE ADVERTISER. 


ermal remit. 


FOR INVENTIONS 


PROCURED BY THE 


PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY. 


Equal with the interest of those having claims against the Government is that of IN- 
VENTORS, who often lose the benefit of valuable inventions because of the incompetency or 
inattention of the attorneys employed to obtain their patents. Too much care cannot be exer- 
cised in employing competent and reliable solicitors to procure patents, for the value of a patent 
depends greatly, if not entirely, upon the care and skill of the attorney. 

With the view of protecting inventors from worthless or careless attorneys, and of seeing 
that inventions are well protected by valid patents, THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY has re- 
tained counsel expert in patent practice, and is therefore prepared to 
Obtain Patents, Conduct Interferences, Make Special Examinations, Prosecute 

Rejected Cases, Register Trade-Marks and Copyrights, Render Opinions 
as to Scope and Validity of Patents, Prosecute and Defend 
Infringement Suits, Etc., Etc. 

If you have an invention on hand send THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY asketch or photo- 
graph thereof, together with a brief description of the important features, and you will be at once 
advised as to the best course to pursue. Models are not necessary unless the invention is of a 


complicated nature. If others are infringing on your rights. or if you are charged with infringe- 
ment by others, submit the matter to us for a reliable OPINION before acting on the matter. 


‘THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 463. 618 F ST., NORTHWEST, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
JOHN WEDDERBURN, Managing Attorney. 
#@ Cut this out and send it with your inquiry.-@a 











IF YOU WANT INFORMATION ABOUT 


PENSIONS 


ADDRESS A LETTER OR POSTAL CARD TO 


THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 


JOHN WEDDERBURN, Managing Attorney, 
P. 0. Box 463, Washington, D. C. 


Honorably discharged soldiers and sailors who served ninety days or over, in the late war, 
are entitled, if pow partially or wholly disabled for ordinary manual labor, whether disability 
was caused by service or not, and regardless of their pecuniary circumstances. 

WIDOWS of such soldiers and sailors are entitled (if not remarried) whether soldier’s death 
was due to army service or not, if now dependent upon their own labor for support. Widows 
not Sependent upon their own labor are entitled if the soldier’s death was due to service. 

CHILDREN are entitled (if under sixteen years) in almost all cases where there was no 
widow, or she has since died or remarried. 

PARENTS are entitled if soldier left neither widow nor child, provided soldier died in 
service, or from effects of service, and they are now dependent upon their own labor for 
support. It makes no difference whether soldier served or died in late war or in regular army or 
navy. 

Soldiers of the late war, pensioned under one law, may apply for higher rates under 
other laws, without losing any rights. 

Thousands of soldiers drawing from $2 to $10 per month under the old law are entitled to 
higher rates under new law, not only on account of disabilities for which now pensioned, 
but also for others, whether due to service or not. 

Soldiers and sailors disabled in line of duty in regular army or navy since the war are also 
entitled, whether discharged (pr disability or not. 

Survivors, and their widows, of the Black Hawk, Creek, Cherokee, and Seminole or 
Florida Indian Wars of 1832 to 1842, are entitled under a recent act. 

Mexican War soldiers and their widows also entitled, if sixty-two years of age or dis- 
abled or dependent. 

: Old claims completed and settlement obtained, whether pension has been granted under later 
aws or not 

Rejected claims reopened and settlement secured, if rejection improper or illegal. 

Certificates of service and discharge obtained tor soldiers and sailors of the late war who 
have lost their original papers. 

Send for laws and information. No charge for advice. No fee unless successful. Address, 


THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 
JOHN WEDDERBURN, Managing Attorney, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


P. O. BOX 463, 
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PRESCENTS ARE HIGH GRADE. 


The advantages of experience, unlimited facilities and 
the desire to make the best bicycle on earth for the least 
money, have enabled us to place a new line of Bicycles on 
the market that are not equaled by any listing at or near 
their prices. 

We also make the CRESCENT SCORCHER. Has the 
same frame as CRESCENT No. 1, the weight being reduced to 25 
pounds by substituting wood rims, Palmer or M. & W. light 
roadster tires, and Scorcher saddle. PRICE, $90. 


Our practical catalogue shows every part of the Crescent Bicycles. Send for one. 


WESTERN Hee nch WORKS. iewor«. 


- «WE WANT YOU TO TRY 


f ‘Cin Seivin 


SMOKING TOBACCO. 
> ‘y All the talk in the world will not convince you so 
; quickly asa trial that it is almost PERFECTION. We 


THE KIND .. . SATISFACTORY WALL PAPER. . THE — 
oaae ww CUY WHEN YOU TRADE WITH Us! YOU GET. 
Send 10 cents to pay postage on samples that suit, or money refunded by F. H. CADY, Providence, R. I. 


The Sensation of the Year 


28-inch size 28 lbs., fitted with Wa- 
verley Clincher Tires, made under 889 
Gormully & Jeffery’s Patents. 
Equal to any High yo ss made, ~ 
. regardless of price. Full line 24, ——— oe 
Strictly High Grade | nota a Ask for Cata- 
Warranted One Year = BICYCLE COMPANY, 
2 Stre » Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 





THE UNITED SERVICE ADVERTISER. 


’ ; both the women who 
») They ui _— & wash, and the things 
to P 1€CES that are washed, in 
the old-fashioned way. That constant rub, rub, 
rub, over the washboard does the business. 
Hard rubbing is hard work. Hard rubbing 
wears out the clothes; hard work wears out 
the women. 
There’s nothing of the kind, ay 
if you'll let Pearline do the ] 
washing. All you'll have to do, | | 
then, is to look after it. It'll 
save all this work and rubbing 
that does so much harm. But, 
because Pearline makes washing easy, you A 
needn’t be afraid that it isn’t safe. That idea is ‘S I 
worn out. Just as your clothes will be, unless 


you use Pearline. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 


**this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
ECW. a is never peddled, if your grocer sends 


vou an imitation, be honest—send it bac 885 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


ere g@me —GONOMY 1S WEALTH 


Why pay $100 per year for your Life In- 
surance when the Same Amount of Insurance 
can be had in one of the strongest Life In- 
surance Companies in the world for $50? 


LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


_ Record and Financial Standing. 


= Mempersuir, Asout 
~ Total Assets $5 
Interest Income, annually, exceeds . 
» Bi-Monthly Income exceeds... . 
. Reserve Funp 
Death Claims paid, over 
Se¢ Saving in Premiums exceeds . 5 ,000 000,00 
+ New Business in 1893 exceeded . * 4/000;000.00 


M4 InsuRANCE 1N Force exceeds . “250,000,000.00 
Reliable Agents Wanted in Every State. 


s Parties desiring Insurance will be furnished 
Sree information at the Home Office, or by 
any of the Association's General Agents. 


HOME OFFICE: 


potter Bld’g,38 Park Row, New York. 


E. B. HARPER, President. 
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(Vegetable) 


BEECHAMS FIEES 


What They Are For 


Biliousness 

indigestion (dyspepsia) 

sickness at the stomach 
(nausea) 

heartburn 

loss of appetite (ano- 
rexia) 

coated tongue 

bad taste in the mouth 

torpid liver 

pimples 

sick headache (megrim 
or hemicrania) 

nervous headache 


constipation is the most frequent cause of most of them. 

One of the most important things for everybody to 
learn is that constipation causes more than half the sick- 
ness in the world, especially in women ; and it can all be 


prevented. They who call the cure for constipation a 


dull headache 

neuralgia 

fullness of the stomach 
(distention) 

shortness of breath 
(dyspnoea) 

dizziness (vertigo) 

wind on the stomach 

pain or oppression 
around the heart 

fluttering of the heart 
(palpitation) 

irritability 

nervousness 


depression of spirits 
great mental depression 
general debility 
backache 

pain in the side 
heaviness 

disturbed sleep 
nightmare 

hot and throbbing head 


coldness of hands and 


feet 
hot skin 
sallow skin 


when these conditions are caused by constipation; and 


cure-all are only half wrong after all. 


Write to B. F. Allen Company, 365 Canal Street, 
New York, for a little book on ConsTIPATION (its causes, 
consequences, and correction); sent free. 


within reach of a druggist, the pills will be sent by mail, 


25 cents a box. 


If you are not 
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FAME makes eagle live 


Ton 1c after they are dead. 


’ For Brain-Workers, the Weak and Duty done has the — ef- 
Debilitated. fect with this difference, it 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate | js within your reach. You 


is, without exception, the Best can live during all the lives 
Remedy for relieving Mental 


and Nervous Exhaustion; and| Of your children and their 
where the system has become | children’s children, through 


debilitated by disease, it acts] _ ., : 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, suitable insurance on your 


affording sustenance to both] life, Not as costly or as 


brain and body. 
r troublesome as the aver- 
Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel-] . : 
phia, Pa., says: ‘“‘I have met with the age of other investments. 
greatest and most satisfactory results : : 
in dyspepsia and general derangement Full information free. 


of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” ADDRESS 


Descriptive pamphlet free. PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
3 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 921 Chestnut St., ae 


<<=--4 how some people persist in clinging to 
— Yold-fogy ideas? For years lard has been 
Kg the housekeeper’s mainstay for shorten- 
= ing purposes. She knows it is unwhole- 
some, no matter how judiciously used; she is 
aware that no other single food ingredient has 
=, occasioned so much indigestion and ruined so 
many complexions; and yet, ten to one, when 
a perfect substitute, a substitute lackin all the 
unwholesomeness of lard—is offered her she 
will hesitate to give it atrial. We hope you are 
not this particular sort of a housekeeper, because 
we want you to try 


Cottolene. 


COTTOLENE IS OUR SUBSTITUTE FOR LARD. 
It is composed of the choicest beef suet combined 
with highly refined vegetable oil. It 
gives perfect satisfaction for all short- 
ening and frying purposes, and at the 
same time adds a delicious flavor to 
the food. Give COTTOLENE a trial, 
only be sure that it is COTTOLENE and 
not an imitation. The genuine is 
sold i in three and five ad pails, by all grocers. Made only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, St. Louis, Montreal, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 


PRINTED BY J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, 
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A MONTHLY REVIEW OF” 


MILITARY AND NAVAL AFFAIRS, 


NEW SERIES. 


VoL. XI.—May, 1894.—No. 5. 


CoN TEN Ds: 


. Official and Social Military Etiquette. By W. R. Hamitton, Lieutenant U.S.A. 

. The *‘ Albemarle” in Albemarle Sound. By F. M. Bennett, Passed Assistant 
Engineer U.S.N. 

. The Principles of Strategy. By JouHn P. WissER, First Lieutenant, First Ar- 
tillery . . : . : . 

. Recollections of McClellan. By WiLt1am F. BIDDLE 

. Among our Contemporaries. By Epwarp Su1PrEn, Medical Director U.S.N. 

. Naval and Military Notes. By L.S. Van Duzer, Lieutenant U.S.N., and Paiiip 
ANDREWS, Ensign U.S.N. 

. Service Salad 

. Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


L. RK. HAMERSLY & CO,, 


1510 CuEstNuT St., PHILADELPHIA. 


New York: Brentano's, 5 Union Square. Boston: W. B. Cranks & Co., 340-344 Washington St. 


Wasuineton : Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue, 


Price, 25 Cents. . $2.00 per Annum. 





Copyright, 1894, by UL. R. Hamersty & Co. 


Entered at the Post-Office at Philadelphia, and admitted for tranamiasion through the mails at second-class rates. 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
ma No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 







$25. But the 


price doesn’t be-| gg oo ; 

gin to tell the he W. Baker & G0. 

story waterbory| eam, Breakfast 
Camera. 


Cocoa, 


which is abso- 
lutely pure 
and soluble, 


It has more than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more economical, costing 
less than one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, and EASILY DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


We would like to send you 
particulars. Send for copy of 
Photographic Times; free. 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome Street, New York. 


BY 














pAMe makes people live 
after they are dead. 
Duty done has the same ef- || 
fect with this difference: it 
is within your reach. You 
can live during all the lives 
of your children and their : — F 
children’s children, through | # oN Si 
suitable insurance on your 
life. Not as costly es as PR AND HOTRI, 
troublesome as the aver-| Broadway, Cor. 3ist St., 
age of other investments, NEW YORK. 
Pull information free. 


ADDRESS 


STAFFORD, WHITAKER & KEECH, 


PROPRIETORS. 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, | saw’ J. KEECH, Managing Partner. 
921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Sheed quite ab thé Aenaoit Mate, 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Statement of Business for 1893. 
Net Ledger Assets, January 1, 1898......ccccccccressreeees ecccsccesccccosees $21,730,030 64 


RECEIPTS. 


For Premiums $3,048,004 83 
For Interest, Rents, and Profit and Loss 1,118,166 24 
$4,166,171 07 

58,688 06 4,112,488 01 


$25,842,518 65 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death Claims $1,456,948 00 
Matured and Discounted Endowments 254,490 00 
Cancelled and Surrendered Policies §26,373 91 
Distribution of Surplus.........0+ sss ereeccereceecccess «- 668,976 30 


Total paid to Policy-holders $2,906,788 21 
Amount paid for Commissions to Agents, Salaries, 
Medical Fees, oe Printing, Stationery, 
and all other Incidental ee at the Home 
Office and at Agencies 535,932 31 
Amount paid for Accrued Interest on Investments 
purchased during the year 14,933 61 3,457,654 13 


Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1893 $22,384,864 52 


Market Value of Securities over Ledger Cost $390,975 84 
Interest and Rents accrued December 31, 1893 251,342 05 
Net Premiums in course of collection..............++. a... 176,980 17 819,298 06 


Gross Assets, December 31, 1893 $23,204,162 58 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve at Massachusetts Standard, 4 per cent $21,244,871 21 
Balance of Distributions unpaid 112,749 14 
Death and Endowment Claims approved 179,907 00 21,587,527 35 


$1,666,635 23 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid-up insurance 
values to which the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts statute. Life-Rate 
Endowment policies are issued at the old life-rate premium. Annual Cash 
distributions are paid upon add policies. 





Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application 
to the Company’s office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Ss. F. TRULL, 
President. 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, WM. B. TURNER, 
Vice-President. Asst. Secretary. 
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JOSEPH 4G. 
DARLINGTON & CO. 


IMPORTERS 
AND RETAILERS OF 





THE RICHEST FABRICS AND 
HIGHEST NOVELTIES IN 


SILKS, VELVETS, ax’ Dress (oops 


* * 


FURS AND FUR GARMENTS, 
HIGH ART FURNITURE, 
DRAPERIES, CURTAINS, AND 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR THE COM- 
PLETE FURNISHING OF RESIDENCES AND APARTMENTS. 


* * 
Josep G. Daruineton & Co. 


1126 AND 1128 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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1840. 1894. 


Advice to Mothers, 


For over fifty years Mrs. WINsLOw’s SooTHING Syrup has been used by 
mothers for their children while teething. Are you disturbed at night and 
broken of your rest by a sick child suffering and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? Ifso, send at once and get a bottle of “ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” 
for Children Teething. Its value is incalculable. It will relieve the poor little 
sufferer immediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no mistake about it. 
It cures Diarrhcea, regulates the Stomach and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens 
the Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. ‘ Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is pleasant to 
the taste and is the prescription of one of the oldest and best female physicians 
and nurses in the United States, and is for sale by all druggists throughout the 
world. Price, twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 


“MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP.” 


IT IS THE BEST OF ALL REMEDIES. 


QC’ Neill’s Sixth ‘eel ot.. 


Importers and Retailers, 


FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, CLOAKS, COSTUFES, FANCY GOODS, Etc. 


S eci al A Good Seasonable Tailor-made 
p ® Suit (same as cut) of -All-Wool 
Cheviot Serge, black or navy, Alexandria Waist; Skirt, 
four yards wide, extreme sleeves, turn- 

over collar, double-breasted waist, lined 8 
and stayed, all silk-sewed, for 7-9 


When ordering by mail, please mention Bust and Sleeve 
Measurement, also length of Skirt in front. 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. NOW READY. 


Be All purchases delivered by Express, free of charge, at 
*any point within 100 miles of New York City. 


« 6th Ave., 20th t t St., 
MN. OLA 016017)" ae 
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HARNESS DRESSINC 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD, 


FOR MILITARY ACCOUTREMENTS, 


HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, FLY-NETS, TRAVELING-BAGS, ETC, 

Gives a beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack off, smut or crock b 
handling, does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not stick to work finished wit 
it. Is Nor A VARNISH. Contains no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or 
other injurious articles. 

.,rhe standard in the Army and among owners of fine harness. Owners of 

Military Accontrements cannot afford to use any other dressing. Instruct your 
man to purchase only 


FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING, 


and see that he doesit. The effect upon the leather will show at once. 
ALL DEALERS SELL IT. Army Canteens will be supplied by addressing 


FRANK MILLER 00., New York, N. Y. 


BLACK BEAUTY. 
The Story of a Horse, written by a Horse. 
Probably no book has ever received such 
universal and unanimous praise from both 
the secular and religious press. 260 pages. 
“Rightly called the ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ of 
,_ the horse.” Mailed upon receipt of 8 cents in 
- postage stamps. 
FRANK MILLER CO., 
349 West Twenty-sixth St., New York. 
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THE 


SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


———, PRODUCE —— 


SEWING MACHINES 


FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING WORK. 


' 
NOISELESS AND LIGHT RUNNING. 


3 Distinct Mechanisms for Family Use: 


SINGER VIBRATOR.—Double-thread Lock-stitch. 


SINGER OSCILLATOR.—Double-thread Lock-stitch. 


SINGER AUTOMATIC.—Single-thread Chain-stitch. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 





INSTANTLY RELIEVED 
AND SPEEDILY CURED 
BY 


UTICURA REMEDIES, 


To cleanse the blood, skin, and scalp of every eruption, 


impurity, and disease, no agency in the world of medicine can 


for a moment be compared to the CuTicura Remepigs, the 
greatest of skin cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies. 
They afford immediate relief in most torturing and disfiguring of 
itching and burning eczemas, and other itching, scaly, and 
crusted skin and scalp diseases. They speedily cure humors of 
the blood and skin, whether simple scrofulous, hereditary, or 
ulcerative. They prevent inflammation and clogging of the 
pores, the cause of pimples, blackheads, baby blemishes, and 
falling hair. In a word, they cleanse the blood and skin of 
every humor, purify and beautify the skin and hair, and 
constitute the most effective treatment of modern times. 

Sold throughout the world. Price, Curicura Resotvenr, $1; OrntMENT, soc. ; SOAP, 25¢. 


Potter DruGc AND CHEMICAL CorporATIoN, Sole Proprietors, Boston, 4@~‘‘ How to Cure 
Every Blood and Skin Humor,” mailed free. 


For Summer Biemisugs, because of its delicate medication, Cuticura Soap is the most 
soothing, cooling, purifying and healing application for summer rashes, tan, sunburn, freckles, bites 
and stings of insects, irritations, chafings, and offensive perspirations, as well as being beyond all 
comparison the purest, sweetest, and most refreshing of toilet and nursery soaps. Sales greater 
than the combined sales of all other toilet and complexion soaps, 


iinet oe Sak SO 





A SPECIAL OFFER.—The “United Service” for May is mailed free 
to all Officers of the Army and Navy not now on our subscription list. 
The Magazine will be sent for balance of the year (7 months) for $1. 
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RHEUMATISM 


AND 


GOUT 


have been successfully treated for many years 
Europe, by the wonderful remedies of the 7 ere 
Dr. Laville of Paris. 


LAVILLE’S LIQUOR 


quickly and tenons soneves Som om the system all 
acute attack: 


LAVILLE’S PILLS 


PanPSPahronic cones Puyhiste elvinn ul fort Seer eee re 
rn of chronic cas » great Temperance Drink gives pleas- 
ation, sent free by the Agents of the United 8 ure and health | to every momber bf tae 
E. FOUGERA & C0., 30 North William Street, “x ¥. family. package makes 5 gal- 
lons. Bet sure =a get the genuine. 
Sold everywhere. Made only by 


The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philada, 


Send 2c. stamp for beautiful Picture Cards and Rook. 


AYER’S PILLS 


ARE EASY TO TAKE. 
a Keep the System in Perfect ‘Order 


** For years,’”’ writes CARRIE E. STOCKWELL, of Chester- 
field, N. H., ‘‘I was afflicted with an extremely severe 
pain in the lower part of the chest. The feeling was as 
if a ton weight was laid on a spot the size of my hand. 
During the attacks, the perspiration would stand in drops 
on my face, and it was agony for me to make sufficient 
effort even to whisper. They came suddenly, at any hour 

of the day or night, lasting from thirty minutes to ten or twelve hours, leaving 
as suddenly; but, for several days after, I was quite prostrated and sore. Some- 
times the attacks were almost daily, then less frequent. After about four years 
of this suffering, I was taken down with bilious typhoid fever, and when I began 
to recover, I had the worst attack of my old trouble I ever experienced. At 
the first of the fever, my mother gave me Ayer’s Pills, my doctor recommending 
them as being better than anything he could prepare. I continued taking these 
Pills, and so great was the benefit derived that during nearly thirty years I 
have had but one attack of my former trouble which yielded readily to the 
same remedy.” 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Every Dose Effective 


A NANTES CEE 6S AA 2S TINSEL 3 | AN MEMOS GENT GATTI SAM BR te 
A SPECIAL OFFER.—The “United Service” for May is mailed free 
to all Officers of the Army and Navy not now on our subscription list. 
The Magazine will be sent for balance of the year (7 months) for $1. 





